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A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL-HOW TO HAVE IT 











FIRST PRIZE-WINNING BABY. SECOND PRIZE-WINNING BABY. 


CHRISTMAS IS THE HOLIDAY OF CHILDHOOD, ITS FIRST DUTY IS TO CARRY HAPPINESS TO LITTLE ONFS. 


THIRD PRIZE-WINNING BABY. FOURTH PRIZE-WINNING BABY. 


(See note on page 2). 





OU. Mr. Farmer and Mrs. Farmer, why not resolve that you will 
not eat a selfish Christmas dinner next Thursday? Why not let’s 
resolve that there shall not be a selfish Christmas dinner in all the 

rural South next week—not a meal at which there will not be some one 
else present besides the immediate family? 


Invite your neighbors io eat the Christmas meal with you. Your 
best-loved neighbors will probably be invited, of course, but go further, 
These best-loved neighbors will probably fare well enough anyhow. 
Get down a certain Old Book and read the Gospel according to Luke, 
Chapter XII, verses 12-14 inclusive, and see if they do not throw some 
light on your practical duty. See if there is not some poorer neighbor 
who should be bidden to your feast, or some neighbor whom you have 
never really come to know well. 


It is not enough for us at Christmas time to merely wipe out old 
grudges against any with whom we may have disagreed, as we urged 
last week, but it is our duty to develop our unused resources of friend- 
ship How many peopleare there all around us whose friendship might 
make our whole lives richer and happier if we would only take pains 
to make friends and develop a genuine acquaintance with them! 


Let’s invite these people Christmas: The people we don’t know as 
we ought, as well as our closer friends, or neighbors with whom we 
may have disagreed—not so many as to make their presence a burden 
to the overworked wife, and not any unless we are willing to help her 
and show our appreciation of her efforts. But ‘‘Christmas comes but 
once a year,”’ and if the family is to eat at home, it will not be much 

trouble to set a few extra plates, and there is no telling how 





much happiness may ensue or what unsuspected treasures of friendship 
may be revealed. 

Let’s not have a selfish Christmas dinner among all the members of 
our Progressive Farmer Family this year. And let us have parties for 
the young folks with games and music and songs and stories of all the 
innocent merriment that made the social life of the Old South so beauti- 
ful and memorable. 


And with it all, may there never be a thought unfitting to the season 
for celebrating the birth of the Christ-child 
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YOUR HOME AND 
YOUR BUILDINGS 


How to protect them against the 
weather and keep them looking 
well at the llest ex 


P 


The days have gone by when the 
farmer looked upon paint as a regret- 
able expense. Most farmers will tell 
you now that they consider paint an 
investment of the most paying kind. 

Property owners also are coming to realize 
the real cost of paint is not the price per gal- 
lon, but this cost divided by the number of 
years that the paint lasts. Paint that costs a 
few cents a gallon less may prove exceedingly 
expensive if it hasn’t the ability to withstand 
the weather. That’s why so many people 
are turning from cheap paints and hand-mixed 
lead and oil, and getting the certainty of 
long service in 











One 
High Standard 


LIQUID- PAINT 


It is scientifically made of highest grade 
materials proportioned as carefully as a drug- 


gist’s prescription and mixed by the most | 


modern machinery. 


Exposure tests at our factory carried on for 
a third of a century and service on thousands 
of farm buildings show ‘‘High Standard’’ 
paint holds its color, resists sun, rain and 
frost, wears longerthan other paint, and leaves 
a good surface for repainting. 


For inside walls and ceilings the most beauti- 
ful and economical of all finishesis Mellotone, 
fadeless, lasts for years and washes bright 
as new. 

Valuable Beoks—Free You'll ect good ideas 

~ ae for fixing up yourhome 
inside and out—from Homes Attractive,’’ and with it we'll 
send, if you ask, color cards that will help you paint your 
buildings, implements etc. Ask the name of your nearest 


‘High Standard’’ dealer in case you don’t already know, 
and write today. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
495 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Jersey City Chicago Kansae City 
inneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





Boston 


























All over the country men are tearing 
oft wood, prepared paper, tin and galvan- 
ized roofs. Nailing on “‘Tightcote” 
S-T-E-E-L. For only “Tightcote’” STEEL 
can be rot-proof, fire-proof and rust-proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of Steel, 


Cheaper, Too! 


Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
sell them, direct from factory to user, are 
now cheaper than wood, 

And easier put on. Instead of n“Illing 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
needed. No specialtools. No expert work- 
men. No painting required. Yet practically 
no wear-out to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


How Rust Was Done Away With 
. Ordinary metal roofingrusts. Thisdoesn’t. For 
woe invented a method which, applied to Open 
Hearth Steel, absolutely prevents rust from get- 
ting started. Called The *“*Edwards Tightcote 
Process.”’ It does the work like magic, as 125,000 
users are glad to Ud 

’ e not only sell direct, but pay 
Edwards Offer the freight. Nosuch roofing bar- 
gain ever offered before. Just send Postal for Roof Book 
No. 1274. Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
and such quality. Please give size of roof, if you can. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
1224-1274 Lock St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 60@ Advertising Building. 





O EITHER OFFICE. 


) h NS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO FITHER OFFI of ENTERED "AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 





$1.00 
.50 
25 


| One year . 

| Six months De ee 
| Three months . : 
| 


| for ten cents. 


Sample copy free 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.) 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


Dg 6 he se See ee 
Three years 


1, 
I 2, 
Five years 3. 











FORECAST OF NEXT WEEK’S GOOD THINGS. | 





are essential; and our usual 
‘regular departments. 


Farm Profits and Farm Problems — more rural wealth is 
necessary to the betterment of farm conditions; 
Bookkeeping—why we should keep accounts and how to do it; 
The Best Fence Posts—what they are and why; 
Livestock Through the Winter—why good feed and attention 


Carrying 


quota of timely topics in our 





TIME FOR “NEGRO PROBLEM 
SYMPOSIUM” EXTENDED. 


Letters Wanted From Country Teach- 
ers, Preachers, and Doctors as Well 
as From Farmers and Farmers’ 
Wives. 

N OUR issue of November 15, Mr. 


$1 each—for letters describing race 
conditions in the South. A good 





| many letters have come in, but in or- 
der to give time to hear from other 


communities, Mr. Poe has decided to 


| extend the time for sending letters | 
January 1. | 
much to | 
| have letters from country teachers, | 


15 to 
wishes very 


December 
he 


from 
Moreover, 


preachers and doctors as well as from 
| farmers and farmers’ wives. Many 
of the best letters have been from 
farmers’ wives. 

Sit down in the next two weeks 
{the relations of the races in your lo- 
cality—about the whole question in 
its economic, social and moral as- 
pects. 


OUR CHRISTMAS STORY. 

We are naturally proud of our 
| prize-winning Christmas story, ‘‘Miss 
| Mamselle,”’ printed elsewhere in this 
lissue, and the first work of the 

writer. In our opinion it is a superb 
| production—notable for its dramatic 


| power, for the flawlessness of its ex- 
ecution, and for the perfection of the | 
We predict that this | 
es- | 


Negro dialect. 
simple and beautiful 
sentially true to 
| Will remain long 
all who read it. 

The story is slightly longer than 
we requested, and the writer accord- 
ingly indicated parts that we mfght 
omit, but its quality is such that we 
prefer to give it to our readers en- 
tire. 

Several dozen stories were enter- 
ed in this competition, and a number 
were of unusual merit; but the com- 
mittee of award had no hesitation in 
giving first place to the pathetic and 
| dramatically told episode of “Miss 
| Mamselle,”’ the beautiful girl from 
| far-away France and her Christmas 
|romance and tragedy in old Lou- 
isiana. 


narrative, 
facts throughout, 
in the memory of 


| 
j 
| 


PAGE, 

We had searched in vain 
Christmas picture until we 
Mrs. Hutt’s suggestion that 
the prize-winning babies 
Southern State fairs — and 
more appropriate season 
Christmas time, the holiday 
hood? On page 1, therefore, we are 
giving the four sweepstakes babies, 


came to 
we print 
at our 
at what 
than at 














— - — | ~~ 
THE BABIES ON OUR COVER | 


for a 


of child- | 


those making the highest score for 


physical perfection and development | 


at the recent North Carolina 
Fair. 


State 


of The Progressive Farmer. 
on page 1 are: 
Robert N. Smithwick. (Score, 


|} Age 33 months.) 
Poe offered $25 in prizes—a first | 
| prize of $7, a second prize of $3, five 
| prizes of $2 each and five prizes of 


Dick Hester Frazier. 
Age 18 months. 

Charles Aycock Poe. 
Age six months. 

Calvin N. Murray. 
Age 29 months.) 


(Score, 
(Score, 


(Score, 





OH, MY PRETTY DRESS! 


The other day we had a tearful 
letter from a girl in Alabama which 
said: 

“Some time last summer I saw in 
your paper a pattern for a lady’s 
apron. At the time I thought I had 


no use for it, but I was wrong. Have | 


| just spilt ink all over my prettiest 
and write us what you know about | 


dress, and realize my error. Will 


you please send me a copy of that | 


issue in which it appeared.”’ 

Poor little girl! 
but had she had a binder in her home 
and saved every issue of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer she could have found | 


it in a jiffy. For 35 cents she could 
get a binder, save her time and— 
maybe—her clothes, 

Isn’t this worth 35 cents? 


Easy Farm | 





Pictures of prize babies at | 
other fairs will appear in later issues | 
Those | 


We did it for her, | 


Christmas! 


From our hearts we wish 
a Happy Christmas Time for 
the Old Folks whose labors 
are mostly done; for all 
Strong and Gentle Men and 
Women who are bearing the 
burdens and doing the work 
of life ; for all True-Hearted 
and Hopeful Young Men and 
Maidens; for all Helpful 
and Loving Boys and Girls ; 
and for ali Little Children. 
Let every one of us do what 
we can to make a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New 
Year for ‘‘our neighbor- 
hood.”’ 


The Cole Mfg. Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 














ORTRIGHY 


| Tightest, lightest, safest, 
most durable roofing. No seams, no 
solder, fewer nails, least cutting, no repairs.) 
BOOK FREE, if you need roofing. 








'7-a@ Strongest, most durable made. Bast 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized, 
Compare our qualityand prices withothers. 

8? -gain P. ices— Direct From Factory 
- hey Sty‘es —13 Cents Per Rod Up _—* 
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We yey freight snywhere j 
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Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 
Proven by tests to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with, 
PURE ZINC. Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a gatisfying-quality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit oe own pocket 
where it belongs. The following area 
few of our big values:, 

26-inch Hog Fence, - = 14c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, - - 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 224sc. per rod. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 


big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
Recon Write for it today. 





COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


Box 72 Winchester, Indiana, 





Get It From 
“eS the Factory 


14 centg a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 
23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
2572 cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 
Kitselman Fence eerahes 


following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
*-Nearly 20 years agolI built corals for wild Texas 


These pens are still 
good although the fence is on Its third set of posts.”’ 


and lasts longest, 





cattle with Kitselman Fence, 


W. CO. POWELL, Baird, Texas, 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won't you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 





KITSELMAN | 





FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. Ls 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT 18 WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 








CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


Name 

















THE FINEST FLORIDA FRUITS 





DIRECT FROM GROVE TO CONSUMER 
PICKED RIPE AND PACKED RIGHT. GROWN IN THE FINEST ORANGE SECTION OF FLORIDA 





MAS PRESENTS: 


M. P. LIPE, » 





Oranges, Navel Oranges, Grape-fruit, Tangerines, Mandarines. Oranges single 
box $2.50—2 or more boxes $2.25—Grape-fruit $4.00. Mixed boxes 
Oranges and Grape-fruit $3.25 SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL FOR CHRIST- 
>: A mixed box of all kinds of fruit, put up in a fancy box, $4.00. 
Oranges run 126 to 324 to the box—Grape-fruit, 48 to 96 to the box. 
Send Check or M. O for number of boxes wanted. I guarantee safe delivery to you; 
also give sizes wanted, as I pack what you want. 


Box 1307-F, = 


4 each of 





Sanford, Morice | 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Crops to Help Cotton and Not One 
to Take Its Place are What We Need 


LETTER just received contains 

the following statements, which 
are similar in effect to others fre- 
quently made: “If we cannot make 
cotton profitably because of the rav- 
ages of the boll weevil, what crop 
can you suggest to take its place? 
Corn is not a profitable crop in the 
South, we are too far south for 
wheat, oats are more or less uncer- 
tain and on the whole no more profit- 
able than corn and peanuts, which 
you suggested a few years ago, have 
proved unsatisfactory.” 

We never have and never expect 
to suggest one single crop to ‘‘take 
the place of cotton.’ In the first 
place, we do not believe there is an- 
other farm crop the equal of cotton 
or that can take its place, all things 
considered. In the second place, if 
any one crop were to take the place 
of cotton we would still suffer from 
what has been the chief objection 
to our cotton farming; namely, a 
one-crop system of farming, which is 
always a failure and leads to poor 
soils and poor people sooner or 
later. 


But this is a serious question 
which our friend raises. It has been 
raised often, since the coming of the 
boll weevils, and while it has been 
answered often, the answer has not 
been satisfactory to many. 


Let us briefly review the state- 
ments made in this quotation: 

Is corn an unprofitable crop in the 
South? It most assuredly is, as now 
grown. The average yield is less 
than 20 bushels per acre and if one- 
third to one-half of this crop is taken 
to pay the rent on the land and the 
interest and depreciation on the 
equipment — mules and implements 
—it needs no expert in farm econom- 
ics to see that the grower of such 
a crop does not get sufficient com- 
pensation for his labor to enable him 
to live as an American citizen should 
live. Indeed, it is apparent that such 
a crop is not sufficient to enable the 
producer to live and give the neces- 
sary aid to the maintaining of 
schools, roads and other necessary 
adjuncts to a desirable rural life. 


But there is another side to the 
question. Is there any need of grow- 
ing only 20 bushels of corn to the 
acre? Could we not, with no more 
expense, grow 40 bushels to the acre, 
if we used a few simple agricultural 
facts, which can be learned by any- 
body, to increase our soil fertility? 

The writer believes that corn will 
soon become a profitable crop in the 
South when every cornfield also 
grows a crop of cowpeas, velvet 
beans or some other legume, and 
when every field to be planted in corn 
is sowed in crimson clover the pre- 
ceding September or October. 

The second statement made in our 
quotation, that ‘‘we are too far South 
for wheat,” is also true as regards 
the Cotton Belt, and we see no means 
of overcoming this natural or climat- 
ic difficulty. But what about the 
third statement, that ‘‘oats are more 
or less uncertain and on the whole 
ho more profitable than corn?” 

Personally, we believe oats as cer- 
tain a crop as any farm crop, in any 
section, if sowed early in the fall on 
land of sufficient fertility to be rea- 
sonably certain of producing a fair 
yield of any crops. That oats are no 
more profitable than corn is probably 
true, and it is equally true that our 


yield of 25 bushels or less of oats per 
acre is not a profitable crop any- 
where. But when every oat crop is 
followed by a crop of cowpeas, soy 
beans or peanuts, the same season, 
and these are plowed under, grazed 
or harvested and fed to livestock, and 
the manure returned to the land, and 
then these crops are followed with a 
crop of crimson clover to be plowed 
under for a corn crop, both corn and 
oats will become profitable and as 
certain as anything in farming, which 
depends to the same extent on the 
weather and other conditions beyond 
the control of man. 


Coming to the last statement in 
the quotation: have peanuts, which 
we have often suggested as a splen- 
did crop for the South, proved un- 
satisfactory? We have no hesitation 
in stating, with much emphasis, that 
such is not entirely a correct state- 
ment. To those who have grown 
peanuts for the first time and failed 
to study the crop and cultivate, har- 
vest and market it as the experience 
of peanut growers proves must be 
done, it has proved unsatisfactory. 
But those who have tried the peanut 
and given it the treatment which it 
requires, and which can easily be 
learned and carried out by any man 
who will accept the knowledge we 
already have of the crop, there has 
been no better crop than peanuts— 
not even excepting cotton. 


No one crop will take the place of 
cotton, and it is perhaps well for the 
future of agriculture in the South 
that such is true. What we want is 
a system of cropping, or a combina- 
tion of crops, to take the place of not 
all the cotton, but at least one-half 
the land on which cotton is now 
grown; because half the land now 
planted to cotton will produce as 
much as we are now growing. These 
crops, which our friend rejects, if 
used in connection with all the le- 
gumes possible, will not only take the 
place of all the cotton land that 
should be given up by that crop, but 
such a cropping system will make all 
these crops profitable, and also cot- 
ton, even in the presence of the boll 
weevils. Such a system of cropping 
will also mean permanently increas- 
ed soil fertility, if we spend the mon- 
ey now spent for nitrogen in com- 
mercial fertilizers in buying increas- 
ed quantities of lime, phosphoric 
acid and potash. 





Beet Pulp in a Ration With Cotton- 
seed Meal and Hulls. 


READER writes: ‘‘We are feeding 

dairy cows cottonseed meal and 
hulls, and wish to add beet pulp; 
please advise number of pounds for 
cow.” 


Add as many pounds as the in- 
crease in the flow of milk will make 
profitable. This is as definite as we 
can possibly advise without more in- 
formation as to the amounts of cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls fed and the 
amount of milk the cows are giving. 
For ordinary cows, three to four 
pounds of cottonseed meal is as much 
as should be given daily and when 
the roughage is cottonseed hulls, 
probably three pounds a day is as 
much as should be given as a regular 
feed to a cow giving 20 pounds of 
milk a day or less. But at least three 
or four pounds of cottonseed meal 
should be given daily before more ex- 
pensive feeds are used. If, however, 
a cow receiving four pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal a day will give enough 


more milk to pay a profit on addi- 
tional feeds, like beet pulp, it should 
be added as liberally as the increased 
flow of milk justifies. If a really 
good dairy cow she may pay for the 
addition of eight or ten pounds of 
beet pulp daily; if a medium cow, 
probably three to five pounds a day 
is all she will pay for with an in- 
creased flow of milk; and if a poor 
cow, she will almost certainly not 
pay for any addition of beet pulp to 
the three or four pounds of cotton- 
seed meal she should receive. In 
fact, it is doubtful if a poor cow will 
even pay for that much cottonseed 
meal, much less any addition of beet 
pulp. 





The Best Cross for Poland-ChinaGilts 


READER says he has three Po- 

land-China gilts from which he 
expects to raise pigs to sell on the 
local market for pork. He wants to 
know whether he should buy a “pure- 
bred Poland-China boar, or would an 
Essex, Duroc-Jersey, or Berkshire 
boar give him pigs that would grow 
to a heavier weight in a shorter 
time?” 


If the gilts are grade Poland-Chi- 
nas, which we assume is the case, 
then, in the minds of some people, a 
boar of some other breed would pro- 
duce better results in pork produc- 
tion. We do not believe that such is 
the case. With grade Poland-China 
gilts we would use a pure-bred Po- 
land China boar. Pigs of more uni- 
form color, type, size and feeding 
qualities will be obtained, which are 
all highly desirable qualities in mar- 
ket pigs. 

There is, however, no serious ob- 
jection to the use of a Duroc-Jersey 
or Berkshire boar, except that the 
gilts raised from such a cross will 
be less valuable for breeding, unless 
they are bred to a boar of the same 
breed as their sire. : 





Grain Ration for Heifer Calf. 


READER wishes to know, ‘‘What 

grain to feed a heifer calf two 
months old, how to start feeding it, 
and how much?” 

The calf is already getting beggar- 
weed hay and four quarts of skimmed 
milk per day. There is no better 
grain for such a calf than corn, and 
it is probably best fed whole. Put a 
little shelled corn before the calf 
twice a day, aiming to give only what 
it will eat up from one feed to the 
next; but in any case remove such as 
may be left from the previous feed- 
ing and put in fresh corn twice a day. 
Wheat bran and oats are also excel- 
lent feeds for calves and a mixture 
of equal parts of these and corn is 
as good a combination as could be 
wished. But with skimmed milk and 
beggarweed hay, corn will do very 
well. 

As to the quantity of grain to feed, 
probably the best plan is to keep 
grain before the calf for a few days 
until it begins to eat pretty well and 
then only so much as it will eat up 
clean rather promptly, twice a day, 
should be fed. 

One pound of grain a day from two 
to three months of age, and then 
gradually increase to two pounds a 
day and this continued from three to 
six months, should not be far wrong 
for a calf receiving milk and hay. 
Unless it is desired to push the calf 
for some special reason, two pounds 
of grain a day should be sufficient for 
a calf up to six or seven months 
old. 

It may be easier to start the calf 
eating grain by using ground feed at 
first, and putting a little in the mouth 
after the milk has been given, but as 
a rule, whole grain does equally as 
well as ground feed. 


Balancing a Ration for Dairy Cows. 


READER wants to know if a sat- 

isfactory ration for dairy cows 
can be made of the following feeds: 
“Cane (sorghum) hay with a small 
amount of cowpeas grown and cured 
together, corn stover and shucks, and 
wheat straw, as the roughage; and 
crushed oats, corn and cob meal, 
wheat bran and cottonseed meal or 
cottonseed ?”’ 

In answering this inquiry and sug- 
gesting a ration, we cannot forego 
the opportunity to insist that for 
dairy cows, silage and more legume 
hays would add to the value and 
cheapness of the ration. Since cow- 
peas only form a small part of the 
mixed sorghum and cowpea hay, we 
have no roughage rich in protein. 
We suggest, however, that the sor- 
ghum and cowpeas, being the best 
roughage available, be fed as liber- 
ally as is possible in view of the 
amount on hand and the number of 
cows to be fed. In addition to this 
we would feed all the corn stover 
and wheat straw the cows care to 
eat. Unless a liberal allowance of 
the mixed sorghum and peavine hay 
is given, these cows will not be sup- 
plied with suitable roughage and at 
best they cannot give as good results 
from such rough feeds as they would 
were silage and legume hays pro- 
vided. 

If cost is not to be considered (the 
prices of the feeds are not stated in 
the inquiry), we would recommend 
feeding equal parts, by weight, of 
the crushed oats, corn and cob meal, 
wheat bran and cottonseed meal, and 
giving about one pound of this mix< 
ture for every three pounds of milk 
produced per day. If cost is an ims 
portant item, as it usually is and 
should be, then we would make up 
the ration with three to four pounds 
of cottonseed meal a day, according 
to the production of the cow, and 
add as much of the cheapest of the 
other grains as the cow will pay a 
profit on in increased production of 
milk. There is not much difference 
in the feeding value of the other 
feeds mentioned and the cheapest 
per pound should probably be used, 
if the cow will pay for them in in- 
creased flow of milk. 





Aberdeen-Angus the Correct Name. 
READER wants to know if ‘‘Aber- 
deen-Angus, Polled Angus, Black 

Angus, and Angus all refer to the 

same breed of cattle, and if so, which 

Is the correct name?”’ 

These names all refer to the same 
breed of beef cattle. Angus is sim- 
ply a shortening of the correct name 
by dropping the word Aberdeen, 
while “Black Angus’ is entirely 
wrong, because all Angus cattle are 
black when true to breed color. 

The correct name is probably Ab- 
erdeen-Angus, but usage also gives 
sanction to the use of Polled Angus, 

An extra grain of corn on each ear, 
an extra boll of cotton on each stalk, 
an extra cent for each dozen eggs, an 
extra dime for each pound of butter, 
an extra dollar for each bale of cotton 

little things within themselves 
but meaning millions to the South 

each year. ‘“‘Many a mickle makes a 

muckle” is as applicable to increased 

earnings as to the saving of what has 
been earned. 





The hogs that will weigh 100 
pounds or more when fattened should 
be prepared for slaughter, and sent 
to market as soon as possible. It is 
not a wise plan to feed them during 
the winter and run risks of catching 
diseases for extra growth.—Wm. 
Hart Harrison. 


He who does wrong, 


does wrong 
himself.—Marcus 


Aurelius. 


against 
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a, What Farmers Want to Know 





‘4 By W. F. MASSEY. 





Cottonseed and Cottonseed Meal. 


HAVE never made a satisfactory 

test of seed versus cottonseed 
meal. What little I have made is 
that cottonseed, acid and _ kainit 
make better corn than cottonseed 
meal, acid and kainit, pound for 
pound. We all know that barnyard 
manure analytically is not equal to 
‘any of the high-grade fertilizers, but 
side by side, the barnyard manure 
produces better crops than the chem- 
ical fertilizers. Theory sometimes 
fails, nature hardly ever. How can 
the cooked product, with one essen- 
tial extracted, be as good as the 
whole? If out of the earth, does not 
the earth require it. Do not forget 
to give me the analysis of raw cotton 
seed as it comes from the gin.” 

The oil in the cottonseed is not one 
of the essentials for plant food. In 
fact it is of no use as plant food in 
the soil, and is in the way of the 
availability of the plant food the seed 
earries. The oil did not come from 
the soil. Every particle of it came 
from the air, like the other carbohy- 
drate matters in the plant, through 
the assimilation of carbon from the 
air by the green leaves, and the plant 
can make plenty more in the same 
way without any oil in the soil. Barn- 
yard manure has a value aside from 
its plant food in increasing the humus 
in the soil, enabling the soil better tuo 
retain moisture, and making it warm- 
er. Cottonseed meal gives you the 
plant foods that came from the soil 
in a more concentrated and more 
readily available form than the whole 
seed. At present prices for seed and 
meal, I do not think that any farmer 
ean afford to use them to make corn. 
when he can get all the nitrogen he 
needs free by growing crimson clover 
for the corn. Depending on cotton- 
seed meal, acid phosphate and kainit 
to make corn is a very unprofitable 
way to make corn. I have seen near- 
ly 100 bushels an acre made over a 
thirty-acre field with nothing under 
it but crimson clover and a little 
lime, and that on land where 25 
pbushels was formerly a good crop. 
We need to study rotation and humus 
making more than commercial fer- 
tilizers to make corn. According to 
the reports of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the average plant food con- 
stituents of cottonseed are nitrogen 
3.12 per cent, phosphoric acid 1.27 
per cent and potash 1.17 per cent. 
This for the whole seed, hulls and 
all. 


Handling Manure. 


VEN on my garden I find the best 

way to use manure is to cover the 
land with the fresh manure in the 
fall and let it lie on the surface all 
winter. Composting for the ordinary 
farm crops is labor wasted. Manure 
is a material that does not pay for so 
much handling, unless, as the Editor 
says, we are preparing a compost for 
the flower pots or the hot beds and 
frames where fineness of preparation 
is important. The man who with 
much labor mixes his manure with 
soil and all sorts of things will in- 
crease the bulk and lessen the value 
per ton as a food for plants. The 
best way to use manure is to get it 
into the manure spreader as it comes 
from the stalls and drive out and 
leave it on the ground where crops 
will find it. 

I have seen the industrious but 
conservative German farmers’ in 
Pennsylvania loading up manure into 
wagons and driving to the field and 
forking it off in little piles to be han- 
dled again in spreading it, and when 
I asked them why they made this 
three times handling of the manure, 
they said that they and their fathers 
had always been doing it that way, 
and they never seemed to take any 





thought that there might be a cheap- 
er way. A manure pile is something 
that should never be seen on a farm. 
Manure is valuable, and we should 
make as much of it as possibile, but 
do not make a fetish of a manure 
heap and worship it. In fact, never 
have a heap except the heap on the 
manure spreader, and then take a 
Tide with that at once. 





’ Bedding Sweet Potatoes. 


OW many thousand plants will 

each bushel of sweet potatoes pro- 
duce? How many square feet will 
the bushel bed? How much time 
should be allowed for getting plants 
large enough to set?”’ 

It depends on the size of the seed 
potatoes used. A small one will make 
as many sprouts as a large one and 
will take less room, and there will be 


you live, you can sow rye up to mid- 
dle of December, but it will be far 
better to sow it the middle of No- 
vember and get a better fall growth. 
Neither the pine nor the oak leaves 
have any manurial value, leaving out 
the matter of decomposition, for it 
will be necessary for them to be de- 
composed to release any plant food 
they may have. When completely de- 
composed the oak leaves will be bet- 
ter than the pine. As bedding and 
an absorbent of manure the pine 
leaves are better than the oak, and 
neither of them as good as straw. 





A Plant for Identification. 


LEASE tell me the name of the 
weed I send you. It grows in 
my garden and everything seems 
fond of it, and it only grows in win- 


ter and I have no trouble in killing 
it in the spring.” 

The weed with the little purple 
flowers is Lamium amplexicaule. It 
is commonly known as hen-bit and 
dead nettle. Why this last name I 
cannot understand since it is very 





office; that is, his law books? 
be a better lawyer. 


papers that he learns from every day? 


out of the year? 


it is all true. 


the earth more abundantly? 
would disappear. 
the world with the help of Providence. 


ter one. 





WHO IS IT THAT DOESN’T NEED A TEACHER? 


D°? WE not every Sabbath have a teacher in the pulpit and in the Sunday- 


school so that we may lead better lives? 





Does not every lawyer have from one to two thousand silent teachers in his 
And he daily learns from them so that he may 


Does not the physician have his books (his silent teachers) and medical 
Many of them go often to take special] 
courses in the large city hospitals so that they may be more skilful physicians. 


Do not our children listen to the teachers in the public schools nine months 


Does not the banker take the financial papers and attend bankers’ con- 
ventions in order to learn better methods, even if his hair is white as snow? Yes, 


Why should not the farmer have his teacher and bring forth the fruits of 
Without such fruits the population of the earth 
The farmer heads all occupations in importance, he feeds 


is no farmer, no matter how good a one he is, but who can learn to be a bet- 
Every farmer should read a reliable farm paper, one covering the exact 


needs of his section, and whenever possible, he should take a short-term course 
at the State Agricultural College.—Lawrence Foot. 


Surely he needs teachers also. 


There 








more in a bushel. A bushel will bed 
from 18 to 20 square feet, and small 
slips grown especially for bedding, 
from late summer cuttings will furn- 
ish 5,000 to the bushel. Potatoes cull- 
ed from the crop will not make so 
many. Bedding under glass the first 
of March, you will have plenty of 
plants ready by the time it is safe to 
set them out. In this section I would 
not bed till the last of March. 





Subsoiling Land. 


HETHER § subsoiling will in- 

crease the next year’s crop [ 
think very uncertain on our usual 
soils with the ordinary red clay sub- 
soil. I have subsoiled land very 
deeply, not exactly with the idea of 
increasing the crop, but as a means 
for preventing washing of steep hills, 
and I have never seen that there was 
a special increase in the crop over 
that made by a fairly deep plowing, 
say eight inches. I have subsoiled 
level lands and never found that 
there was any particular advantage, 
and on rich lands I would never go 
to the extra expense of using the 
subsoil plow for our ordinary crops. 
It may pay (but I do not know that it 
does) to dynamite the holes for plant- 
ing trees. This has been tried near 
where I live, and [ am watching the 
results as compared with trees I have 
planted on similar soil without the 
blasting. 





Sowing Rye—Fertilizing Value of 
Pine Straw and Leaves. 


NTIL how late do you advocate 


the sowing of rye as a ‘winter 
cover? Vhich has the greater man- 


urial value, pine straw or hard wood 
leaves, leaving out of consideration 
the matter of decomposition?’ 

In southeast North Carolina, where 


much alive and not a nettle at all. 
It is purely a winter plant and grows 
freely in gardens and does no harm. 


Growing Late Potatoes. 


ROM Southeast Virginia. “I am 

turning under grass sod and sow- 
ing rye on the land. I intend to turn 
this rye under green and prepare the 
land for planting potatoes about July 
15. What kind of fertilizer should I 
use and how much an acre to make 
the maximum crop. Would it be bet- 
ter to lime this winter to sweeten the 
soil? What kind of baskets are used 
to ship snap beans and where can 
they be had?”’ 

{f you want to plant potatoes in 
July you can turn under the rye and 
sow New Era peas and turn these un- 
der for the potatoes. These are quick- 
growing and will greatly help the po- 
tato crop so that you will need little 
nitrogen in the fertilizer. Use about 
500 pounds of acid phosphate and 
50 pounds of nitrate of soda for an 
early start and 50 pounds of muriate 
of potash an acre in the furrows. 
Saap beans are shipped in half barrel 
baskets, and there are factories in 
Suffolk and Norfolk. 





Keeping Dahlia Roots. 


‘LADY in lower Virginia says that 
she has her dahlia roots in a box 
with layers of earth and the box in a 
closet in her dining-room. Better 
take them out of there at once, for 
they will be apt to dry up hard and 
be worthless. From central North 
Carolina south the only thing needed 
by dahlias is to cover the roots over 
where they grew with a coat of rough 
manure to keep out frost. Here I 
dig a shallow pit and spade deep and 
put a layer of straw on the bottom 
and pack the roots on that. Then i 
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cover them over with several thick- 
nesses of old newspaper and mound 
the earth thickly over them in a 
rounded heap to shed the waiter off, 
They keep well in this way. 





Compacting the Soil. 


R. Benton, of Louisiana, evident- 

ly is working a clay soil that 
needs humus badly, since it runs to- 
gether so hard after a rain, and his 
experience can be no guide to farm- 
ers in general. It has been proven 
in the general experience North and 
South that the compacting of the soil 
for winter grain is important, no 
matter how lightly the soil may 
freeze in winter. If Mr. Benton’s soil 
readily compacts itself he cannot ar- 
gue from that that other soils need 
compacting or do not need it. But [ 
have never seen a soil that a drill 
could not be used on, unless it was 
too dry even for a plow. And it is 
certain that grain sown with a drill 
has a far better chance than that 
sown broadcast. It germinates more 
uniformly and the crop growth is 
more even and better. I would ad- 
vise Mr. Benton to try to get that 
land more mellow with organic de- 
cay, and I will warrant that even in 
its present compacted state he could 
use a disk drill, as the Editor has 
suggested. The disk drill will work 
wherever a turning plow will. 





Venerable! 


ND now the Editor calls me ‘“‘ven- 

erable.”’ If he will come and take 
a walk me he will find that this 
youngster can walk with anyone. I 
walk from four to six miles a day, 
merely as a matter of exercise. I do 
all my journalistic work with my 
own fingers, and with the same fin- 
gers I have this year up to date writ- 
ten 3,512 personal letters to farmers. 
Venerable, indeed! 


Thinning a Forest. 

HAVE several acres of good pines. 

I wish to cut the larger trees this 
winter and leave the smaller ones. [f 
the brush is left scattered on the 
ground will there be any danger of 
worms in the young growth?”’ 

Yes, I think there will. Better 
clean out all the brush and burn it 
outside the woods. 


iene — accent 


December Garden Notes. 


Now is the time to cover the whoie 
garden with manure. It will be bet- 
ter on the vacant places than applied 
in the spring, and between the rows 
of growing vegetables will act as a 
mulchand protection trom cold. Then 
in the spring I add a heavy dressing 
of acid phosphate and potash to 
maintain a balanced ration in the 
soil. 

* * * 

Get your supply of garden seed 
early, before the seedsmen get in a 
rush and some things get scarce. 
Then there will soon be some things 
to plant outside, for I always put my 
extra early garden peas in the ground 
the first good spell after New Years, 
and the sweet peas should go in 
at same time. 

- & ¢ 

Celery grown in six-foot beds will 
now be entirely covered with earth 
and then with pine straw. Where 
grown in single rows, it should be 
taken up and put into trenches as 
deep as the celery is tall and covered 
thickly with pine straw on boards 
laid over the trench. 

* ¥* ” 

December is a good time to trans- 
plant shrubbery and trees, and every 
home should have a good collection 
of the flowering shrubbery that 
makes the spring so beautiful. 

* * = 

Turnips that have been grown in 
rows should have a furrow from each 
side as a protection so that you cau 
cut good early greens. 

* +. * 

Late [rish potatoes need only 2 

thick cover of soil over the banks. 
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Better Farming Talks. 


By B. L. 


MOSS. 








Boll Weevil Conditions---Time of 
Planting. 
a East Mississippi read- 

er wants to know what is the 
best variety of cotton to plant in 
boll weevil territory, and whether we 
advise early or late planting to com- 
bat the weevil. 

In the latitude of the cotton grow- 
er who makes this inquiry, which is 
about that of Greenville, Miss., and 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., it is likely that the 
big boll, earlier varieties, such as 
the Cleveland, Cook, and Triumph, 
will be very satisfactory. Especially 
is this true on the average soils of 
his county which, I judge, generally 
tend to produce a moderate rather 
than excessive stalk growth. In case 
the inquirer has especially rich, 
heavy bottom land, it is possible that 
the smaller boll, more prolific cot- 
tons will do best. The most satisfac- 
tory of these have been the Trice, 
Broadwell, Simpkins, Mitchell’s and 
King. The four varieties last named 
are very similar in appearance and 
yielding capacity. 

There has been been much differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the best 
cotton for weevil conditions, due, 
largely, to difference in latitude and 
the wide variations in soil conditions 
in the infested area. Personal pref- 
erences, too, have been a consider- 
able factor. Generally, it may be 
safely said that the variety of cotton 
that gave the best results in a par- 
ticular section and on a certain soil 
type before the weevil came is usual- 
ly the best cotton under weevil con- 
ditions. This, of course, presupposes 
that careful seed selection is kept up. 

As to the value of late planting in 
weevil territory, it is true there have 
been men who have advanced and 
persistently held to this theory, their 
contention being that by deferring 
planting until May or June, the over- 
wintered weevils will perish for lack 
ot food. But as a rule, these men 
have theorized without backing up 
their theories with practical results. 
Years ago the Experiment Stations 
of Louisiana and Texas, and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture fully tried out the idea of 
jlate planting. Uniformly the late- 
planted cotton made far less than the 
early-planted. Fully 98 per cent of 
the successful cotton growers of 
South Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas believe strongly in early plant- 
ing, and know by experience that cot- 
ton planted in May and June is usu- 
ally an almost total failure. By 
“early planting,’’ we do not mean 
planting before the ground has be- 
come warm and before danger of 
killing frost is over. The truth ‘s 
that the date of planting that gave 
the best results before the weevil ap- 
peared is the time to plant under 
weevil conditions. 


Sulphate of Lime and Carbonate of 
Lime—Nitrogen-Free Extract. 
READER asks: ‘‘What is the dif- 
ference between sulphate of lime 

and carbonate of lime; and what is 

meant by the term, nitrogen-free ex- 
tract, and how does it differ from ni- 
trogen in other forms?”’ 

Sulphate of lime is what is more 
commonly known as gypsum, or land 
plaster, and is made up of caicium 
and sulphuric acid, and some water, 
100 pounds of it containing about 32 
pounds of calcium oxide or unslaked 
Jjime. Carbonate of lime or calcium 
carbonate is composed of calcium ox- 
ide and carbon dioxide, and 100 
pounds of it contains the equivalent 
of about 56 pounds of unslaked lime. 

“Nitrogen-free extract” is a term 
used to designate feed constituents 
entirely free of nitrogen or protein, 
and embraces sugars, starches, non- 
nitrogenous acids, ete. 


he Best Variety of Cotton Under A Story about Humus— With a Moral | 


SOUTH Alabama farmer was tell- 

ing us recently of an experience 
with a typical ‘‘Uncle John” in his 
county. According to our friend, he 
was riding along the road and espied 
“Uncle John’’ carefully raking up his 
cornstalks and pea vines with a hay 
rake and burning them, preparatory 
to planting oats. 

““TWnele John,’” he said, ‘“‘what will 
you take for al those stalks and pea- 
vines you haven’t burned?’’ 

‘“Unele John’? looked incredulous, 
his gaze resting first on the visitor 
and then on the stalks. 

“Them stalks.” he said. 
do you want with them?” 

“T want them to fertilize my land 
that is going in corn next year,’’ was 
the reply. “I used about 40 loads of 
such stuff as that last year under my 
corn crop, and made 50 bushels to 
the acre. I think if I could get all 
you have here I could make 75 bush- 
els to the acre next year.” 

“Unele John’ scratched his head, 
as if to promote the incubation of the 
germ of an idea. ‘‘I’ll see about it,” 
said he. 

He didn’t sell his stalks; and bet- 
ter, he did not burn any more of 
them. 


“What 


What Price Can We Afford to Pay 
for Livery Stable Manure? 


READER asks if it will pay to| 


use city livery stable mhanure that 
can be laid down at his town for $23 
per carload of 20 tons. 

In this case several factors are to 
be considered, such as the condition 
under which the manure was made, 
how it has been cared for before 
shipment, the possibility of its con- 
taining harmful weed seeds, and the 
distance it has to be hauled by 
wagon. 

Manures vary in composition, but 
it is probable that an average livery 
stable manure, where it does not con- 
tain too much straw or sawdust, will 
contain around ten pounds of nitro- 
gen, five pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and ten pounds of potash to the ton. 
Assuming this to be the composition 
of the manure in question, and as- 
suming the value of nitrogen at 18 
cents a pound and phosphoric acid 
and potash at five cents a pound, we 
have in a ton of manure plant food 
constituents worth $2.55. The hu- 
mus value is also considerable, aid- 
ing as it does in the promotion of 
bacterial activity in the soil and thus 
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y at any price. No extra cost to be sure. 
For 27 years (longerthanany other) the WITTE %& 
has proved its high-quality value at all kinds of ‘% 
work,inall she of the world. Itis today better 
than ever, while the priceisiower. My manufact- 
uring advantages make this possible. i am simply 
sharing my advantages with engine buyers. Let me 
write you more about it and post you on engine buying. 


Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas 


60 Days Free Trial. 5S-Year Guaranty 
Made in regular, standard sizes of 14,2, 4, 6,8, 11,12, 15, 
20, 25,30 and 40 H-P, Stationary, Portable, Skidded and 
Sawrig Styles. My Free Engine Book 


SEND explains all, 


ET me send you an 
engine to prove that 
you can own a WITTE 

cheaper and easier than 

you can do without one. 
Let the engine earn its 

cost, while you pay for it. 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO USER! 


Look at These Prices! 
2H-P, $39.45; 4H-P, $75.50; 6 H-P, $99.35; 
8 H-P, $149.90; 11 H-P,$218.90; 20 H-P,$389.50. 
Other Sizes Proportionally Low. 
Get my latest and best offer— 
all complete with my NEw 
I Book, the finest in the en- 4 
‘ine business. Write me be- = 
t ore you make arrangements to try any engine, 
ED. H. WITTE, Desk D, Witte tron Works Co. 
2355 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 











unlocking inert and otherwise un- 
available plant food 

The price quoted of $23 a car- 
load, or $1.15 a ton is, we think, 
quite reasonable, provided, of course, 
the manure has been well cared for 
aud is reasonably free of foreign ma- 
terial. Our biggest objection to it 
would be in the risk of introducing 
nut grass and Johnson grass. The 
former is particularly a nuisance, 
and no effective means of eradicating 
it have been found. 





Mr. G. M. Rains, County Demon- 
stration Agent for Marshall County, 
Alabama, writes us: ‘‘On my rounds 
this week I saw _ several fields of 
crimson clover that had covered the 
ground. I saw one seven-acre field 
on which the owner was grazing five 
colts. He says that he will get rich 
now, since he has learned the value 
of this great crop.” 


BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR! 


If somebody were to call you over the 
*phone and ask you how to keep sweet rpota- 
ioes—could you tell them? 

You could if you had saved all your issues 
of The Progressive Farmer for 1912. A d@an- 
dy article appeared on page 15 of our issue 
of August 24. 

Hiow many lost their potatoes this year 
because they didn’t know how to keep them? 

Better get that binder, It’s cheaper at 
35 cents than losing all your potatoes, 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Tobacco that suits 
you mighty fine 


Prince Albert pleases every pipe smoker, because it can’t 
bite tongues and it can’t parch throats. Both are cut 
out by a patented process owned exclusively by the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. No other tobacco can be 
made like 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 

























We tell you, men, this tobacco is a friendly 
smoke. It’s sweet and fragrant. The kind 
that just makes you hanker for more every 
tirne you wind up on the “sweet heel.” 


P. A. is just as fine rolled into 
a cigarette as packed in a jimmy 
pipe. You try it and know for 
yourself just how good and true 
this wonderful tobacco really 
is. It certainly will make a hit 
with you because it makes a 
hit with every man who likes 
“the goods.” 
Buy Prince Albert 
everywhere tobacco 
is sold. In toppy 
red bags, 5c; in tidy 
red tins, 10c; and 





in hand: p d 
and half-pound 
humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, 


N. C. 














ARRANTY—Castings replaced 
FREE ANY TIME} 

—one year or 20 years—if shown to 

be defective. Disc Bearings Warranted 

for LIFE OF DRILL; replaced FREE if they 
ever wear out. Every Drill guaranteed § 
to be and do all we claim. 


Superior Drills are made in all sizes & 
and styles in plain and Fertilizcr—Disc, § 
Hoe and Shoe. : 

No seed too large; none too small for § 
the Superior Double Force Feed. Be sure & 
and send for the Superior Catalogue. } 
Tells just what you want to know. Read 
it. Then go to your local dealer and & 
insist on seeing the SUPERI@2R—‘‘The & 
Name Tells a True Story.’’ Be 
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LL my life I have 
A been a busy man, 
and romance _ has 
never appealed to me ex- 
cept in a detached sort 
of way. With me the 
sober facts of life have 
ever been the things that 
counted. However, after 
years of this attitude I 
have come to find that 
the appreciation of what 
men are pleased to call 
the romantic might have 
been a light to otherwise 
dim pathways. 

I am still a young man 
and impressionable, and the old dar- 
key’s story and the atmosphere of the 
South are still fresh in my conscious- 
ness. How it all comes back to me at 
the Christmas time, with the odor of 
the sea coming in at the window, the 
sight of the ships dropping anchor in 
the bay and that small boy hurrying 
home with the wreath of Southera 
smilax in his hand. 


Slight indeed are the things that 
will sometimes change our natures. 
The circumstance that wrought this 
change in me was merely a trip to 
the South during a Christmas sea- 
son. I had not been myself for some 
time and my physician had advised 
a rest and change of scene. So I 
gathered together my belongings in 
the shape of a gun and dog, rod and 
reel, and set out for that land so rife 
with romance—namely, southern 
Louisiana. 

x RR & 
ND that is how I happen to have 
a story to tell, or rather a story 
to repeat, for I tell it as the old Negro 
told it to me that Christmas day un- 
der the cypress trees. 

On my arrival I was fortunate 
enough to secure lodging in a private 
family, having been given a letter of 
introduction by my physician, who 
was a friend of my host. 

The family consisted of three, De- 
vereaux, my host, his wife and old 
Joe, the family servant. I name Joe 
as a member of the family, for such 
he considered himself, having been, 
as I learned later, bought and sold 
with the family fixtures for over 
three-quarters of a century. 

Devereaux I found to be a pros- 
perous and apparently contented 
Southern business man, living with 
his wife a leisurely domestic life in 
the old home.of his ancestors. 

On the afternoon of the day of my 
arrival we took tea in the Spanish 
courtyard out of doors where, altho 
it was Christmas, a fountain splash- 
ed and lilies bloomed in its waters, 
and here I had opportunity to view 
the great rambling old structure 
about me, which was of Spanish or- 
igin and had doubtless stood for 
many decades. 

I found myself falling easily into 
the family life, which is indeed no 
difficult thing to accomplish in South- 
ern homes. So potent is the very at- 
mosphere of that section to soothe 
one’s goaded nerves that it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world 
to be supping out of doors with the 
soft twilight settling down and fold- 
ing one in its blue tranquility. 

The meal was exquisitely dainty, 
served entirely by the ancient black 
man who looked as if he had just 
stepped out of one of Thomas Nelson 
Page’s books. He wore ae shiny 
black evening suit with immaculate 
shirt front, and as he padded about 
over the pavement his bent back and 
rickety gate produced a _ ceaseless 
flapping of the swallow-tail. He had 
little hair on the top of his head, but 
two tufts of gray projected above 
each ear. He spoke occasionally, ad- 
dressing Devereaux and his wife as 
*Marse Tom’ and ‘‘Miss Eblyn.”’ 

After tea we sat for some time 
about the tea table while old Joe 
lighted the house inside. I retired 
presently, feeling somewhat tired 
from my journey, and was shown to 
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my room by old Joe, a candle in 
either hand. 

Fatigued as I was, I could not re- 
frain from examining with a growing 
curiosity the furnishings of the room, 
which were all of an old and queer 
character, from the high, chintz-can- 
opied bed to the huge brass andirons 
and old fashioned fireplace. Later 
as I sat before the fire I noted a small 
ivory button on the wall. Curiosity 
prompting me to turn it, a small 
built-in closet door flew open and in- 
side there hung a single garment—a 
woman’s riding habit, made after a 
pattern worn in the period of the six- 
ties. A riding crop and derby lay 
near by. I closed the door somewhat 
reverently; the small closet was evi- 
dently not for my use. 

* * 


HE most interesting object, how- 

ever, in the room was a most ex- 
traordinary picture in a large oval 
frame which hung just above the 
mantel. It was the portrait of a 
young girl, or woman, with an Old 
World face. Never had I seen a pic- 
ture that appealed to me as this one, 
The artist had evidently been skilled 
in his craft, for the colors were as 
fresh as if done but yesterday, the 
uplifted face warm, intense, vivid. 
There was a drapery of some quaint 
old brocaded stuff of an ivory shade 
about the shoulders, above which the 
pearl-like flesh stood out in bas-re- 
lief. The face was very beautiful, 
the hair with copper-colored high 
lights and deep bronze shadows fell 
about the brow in heavy waves. The 
foreign eyes, full-lidded and soft as a 
Madonna’s were yet star-like in their 
brilliancy. The mouth I cannot de- 
scribe. I remembered having read 
somewhere that an actress may 
merge her own character in the lan- 
guage of eye and gesture but that the 
mouth will never quite conceal her 
identity. The under-lip was full and 
slightly trembling. 

There was indeed a baffling quality 
about the face despite its youth. I 
found myself, as I sat beneath it 
with my cigar, facing two distinct 
impressions. Certainly there was an 
air of gaiety and sparkle, especially 
in the poise of the head, and a deep 
dimple, almost a cleft, in the cheek, 
And yet I seemed to read in lip and 
eye a hint of infinite tragedy. In 
this last mood the face became al- 
most a thing alive—the quivering 
lips all but spoke to me. 

Casting my cigar aside I arose and 
prepared for bed, scoffing at myself 
for my sentimental imagination. It 
was doubtless some skill of the ar- 
tist, I told myself. 

However, there was an air of half 
mystery brooding over the entire 
place and its occupants. I had been 
dimly aware of it on entering the 
house. There had been at tea an air 
of listlessness—of utter lifelessness 
—in the entire scene, which had a 
quality Iattributed then tothe South- 
ern climate. On entering the house 
I had the impression that I might 
have experienced on entering a room 
where the lights had been snuffed 
out. One seemed to be silently wait- 
ing for a footstep that would bring 
warmth and light into echoing halls. 

I longed to penetrate this mystery 
incongruously pervading a house all 
festive with Christmas greens. How- 
ever, no opportunity presented itself 
until Christmas day. We then float- 
ed down the river, old Joe and I, to 
a point near the coast and made our 
noonday meal preparatory to an af- 
ternoon’s hunting, and here the old 
darkey, convinced that I was a friend 
of the family, grew loquacious, 

Early on Christmas morning I had 
seen the still handsome head of De- 
vereaux bent above a headstone in 
the little churchyard and I inquired 
of the old man if his master had any 


children buried there. 

“No, sah,” he replied, 
Mamselle.”’ 

“Miss Mamselle?” [ 
smiling at the quaint reply. 

“Yas, sah, de same what’s in de 
picter you wuz axin’ me about.”’ 

“Suppose you tell me about her,” 
I suggested. 

“Well,” he continued, “I ain’t neb- 
ber been one to talk about my white 
folks, but dar ain’t nobody in de par- 
ish hardly whut doan’ know ’bout 
Miss Mamselle.”’ 

I lit my pipe and leaned against 
a big cypress, encouraging the old 
man by listening and biding my 
time. * * # 


I LAKS to go back to dem times,” 

he began, “fur my own folks 
wuz a-libbin den. I’s done buried 
"em all now, sah, an’ dese days doan 
seem lak libbin. ’Hits jest er waitin 
time.”’ 

“How does I know 
sah? Why back in 
Marse Darlin’ton libbed ober dar 
nex’ to Debero Place. Him an’ my 
Ole Marster Debero done been friens’ 
eber sence dey wuz boys. Ole Mars- 
ter didn’ hab no chillun_ ceptin’ 
Marse Tom an’ Marse Darlin’ton didn’ 
hab none ceptin’ Miss Eblyn, an’ dey 
done sot dey heads on ’em er marry- 
in each odder when dey got growed 
up an’ I reckin dey would er mar- 
ried er long time fo’ dey did ef hit 
hadn’ er been fer Miss Mamselle. 
She sho’ did put er big change on eb- 
eryting fur to have been sich a mite 
herself. 

*“Marse Tom an’ Miss Eblyn, whin 
dem two chillen wuz small, dey wuz 
right at my heels allus. I min’ now 
how dey used to ride on my back to 
de cane fiel’s an’ clam de pecan trees 
in pecan time, an’ hang right on ter 
me whinebber de pies an’ cakes wuz 
er baking fur Thanksgibbin’ an’ 
Chris’mas. 

“Atter er while dey sont em off to 
git dey ejercashuns—Marse Tom to 
de Univers’ty an’ Miss Eblyn sum- 
mers. Atter ’bout fo’ year Miss Eb- 
lyn git ’nuff ejercashun to suit de ole 
folks an’ she come home to stay. An’ 
Lawd, she wuz de light er dis neigh- 
borhood! She wuz ’bout de puttiest 
young lady anywhar, bein tall an 
slender lak er lily an’ her hair wuz 
dat yaller hit put me in min’ er a 
spot o’ gol’, 

‘Bout dat time Marse Tom went 
off down to New Orleans to be er 
lawyer, an’ he gotter be a mighty 
fine one, Ole Miss’ say. I min’ how 
she used ter come down to de kitch- 
in wid de newspaper an’ she’d say, 
‘Unk’ Joe, listen at dis,’ den she’d 
read bout how Marse Tom done ’stin- 
guished hisself in cote. Den de ole 
fo’ks git dey heads bent sho’ nuff on 
him an’ Miss Eblyn er marryin’ right 
den, but Marse Tom stay in de city 
putty nigh all de time an’ I ’low he 
done tuk er shine to de young ladies 
dar. 

“Miss Eblyn she had a lot er bows 
but she done plum crazy ’bout Marse 
Tom, do she ’low nobody doan know 
hit but hersef. How does I know 
hit, sah? I dunno; but niggers is 
mighty cunnin’ sometimes, 

“De war time come on bout dat 
time an’ Ole Marster had to go, an’ 
Marse Tom too’ an’ all de Darlin’tons, 
but dey all come home safe when de 
war wuz ober. An ’kase ebery body 
come back safe Miss Eblyn gib er 
grand party an’ ebery body dat wuz 
anybody wuz dar. I wuz dar to 
nounce de fo’ks whin dey come. 
Lawd! de kerridges dat night reach- 
ed clar to de w’arf. 

*“Atter I thought eberybody wuz 
dar I heard anudder kerridge er 
cummin’ an I runs roun’ to de front 
whar I sees a young lady er comin’ 
in. { lowed I knowed eberybody 
but I didn’ know her. She done tole 


“jes Miss 


repeated, 


*bout hit all, 
dem times Ole 
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her name so’s I could 
*nounce it but I couldn’ 
understan’ hit, kase hit 
wuz er strange name; but 
I got de fust of hit an’ 
*twuz ‘Mamselle,’ so I jest 
called her ‘Miss Mam- 
selle.’’ She wuz dressed in 
some sort o’ shiny yaller 
stuff an’ whin she come 
in she put me in min’ er 
de sun er shinin’ thoo er 
dark crack. 

‘An’ Lawd! she won’t 
lak nobody dar. Some 
said she wuz er actoress 
from ’cross de seas an’ 
she done come off’n one er de boats 
down in de bay whut couldn’ git away 
in de war time. Miss Eblyn come by 
an’ by, wid Marse Tom by her side 
an’ make Miss Mamselle ’quainted 
wid de fo’ks. 

“She couldn’t talk lak nobody else 
much but dat didn’t keep her silent. 
She jist talk wid her han’s an’ her 
eyes but nobody didn’ seem to un- 
derstan’ her but Marse Tom. Some- 
how he knowed eberything she say. 
I seen de look he gin her whin she 
come in an’ I low dere gwine to be 
trouble. Fum dat time on he ain’t 
lef her one minit. I watches Miss 
Eblyn to see how she take hit, but, 
Lawd! you couldn’ tell nothin’ bout 
her, she pow’ful gay—gayer dan 
anybody. 

‘Some er de fo’ks ax Miss Mam- 
selle to say er piece lak she do on 
de stage an’, sah, I ain’t nebber 
heerd sich a voice. Hit put me in 
min’ ob ebery ting I eber heerd tell 
of, from silver bells to de win’ moan- 
in’ in de pine trees. All de niggers 
come in from de quarters to listen 
an’ I feels de li’l chflls er runnin’ up 
my backbone lak whin de possum 
run ober yo grabe in de night-time. 

“An’ my! how she could dance! 
She didn’ jis dance wid her feet but 
wid her whole body, lak she do 
whin she talk an’ she jis float by, 
wid Marse Tom, lak she wuz on air. 

* * *& 

ELL, atter er while de party 

bruk up. I seed anodder look 
—de one dat passed between Miss 
Eblyn an’ Miss Mamselle whin dey 
said good night—an’ I lowed dat de 
fust gun er Sumpter had been fired 
fur dem two. 

“Ebery day or two atter dat yo 
could see ’em er ridin’ by on horse- 
back—Marse Tom an’ Miss Mam- 
selle—an’ Ole Miss pow’ful hurt kase 
Marse Tom come up from New Or- 
leans an’ go back an’ doan eben 
come home. 

“Things went ’long dat away ’til 
Chris’mas. Der ain’t nobody at De- 
bero Place ebber furgot dat Chris’- 
mas day. Marse Tom git up early 
dat mornin’ an’ sen’ word to me to 
saddle Firefly. Ole Miss ax him whar 
he gwine so early. He jes laff an’ 
say he gwine atter his Chris’mas gif’. 
I nebber thought nuffin’ bout hit fur 
I ’low he gwine down to de warf, til 
I go to de church atter some mistle- 
toe an’ I seen ’em er standing dar 
on de steps—dem two-—an’ de 
preacher er comin’ out wid de Bible 
in his hand. 

‘An’ den I ’lowed dat dey wuz mar- 
ried! I thinks *bout Miss Eblyn an’ 
fo’ Gawd! ef she didn’ come ridin’ by 
at dat minit. I wuz thankful for 
one thing tho’——Marse Tom didn’ see 
her, but he doan see nothin’; his 
eyes wuz holden. 

“But de odder one did an’ I ’low 
she see her drap de lines an’ de 
shaky way she set in de saddle. I goes 
on down de road an’ git de lines an’ 
han’ ’em up to her an’ [ says, ‘Honey, 
you better go back home now,’ but 
her eyes is starin’ right in front an’ 
she doan see me no mo’n if I had 
been er angel dropped from de skies, 
so I turns de horse’s head towards 
home an’ let him go hisself. 

ae. ae 
LL dat day, do hit wuz Chris’mas, 
er gloom hung over Debero Place 
--lak hit do to this day on Chris’mas. 
Marse Tom hisseif pow’ful happy do, 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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CURING MEAT ON THE FARM. 


The Essentials to Success are Correct 


Killing and Handling; 


Proper Dressing, Curing and Smoking. 


By Prof, Dan T. Gray. 


OUTHERN farmers should make 

their own meat, but, as is well 

known, many are not doing it. 
Too many farmers are buying a part, 
or a whole, of their supply of meat 
from local stores. There are two ob- 
jections to getting meat in this way. 
In the first place, a very cheap quality 
of meat is usually purchased. In the 
second place, this is.an exceedingly 
expensive method of getting it, as it 
can be grown and cured at home for 
less than one-half the cost of the pur- 
chased meat. 

Many Southern farmers’ couid 
profitably dispose of their hogs in 
the shape of cured hams, shoulders, 
and _ sides. Very often these six 
pieces of cured meat will bring more 
on the market than can be obtained 
for the whole animal when sold on 
foot. In the South the average hog 
will dress out about as follows: 
weight 
weight 
weight 
weight 
weight 
weight 
weight 
weight 
weight 


live 
live 
live 
live 
live 
live 
live 
live 
live 


Head 7 per cent of 


Backbone 4 per cent of 
Hames (2) ..scceces 15 per cent of 
Shoulders (2)..... 15 per cent of 
bear lard... «+s. & Per cent of 
tibs 3 per cent of 
UCR Ca) oasis h ccs ce 20 per cent of 
Feet (4) 2 per cent of 
Heart and liver... 2 per cent of 

When hogs are worth eight cents 
a pound a 200-pound hog will bring 
$16 on the market. This hog, if 
butchered, would yield about 27 
pounds of cured ham, at 22 cents a 
pound, $5.94; about 27 pounds of 
cured shoulders worth, at 20 cents a 
pound, $5.40; 20 pounds of cured ba- 
con, at 22 cents a pound, $4.40. These 
six pieces of cured meat would there- 
fore be worth $15.74, or almost as 
much as could be secured for the 
whole hog if sold on foot. The head, 
the backbone, the leaf lard, the ribs, 
and the liver and heart are all left at 
home as extras. 

Now before entirely satisfactory 
home-cured meat can be produced the 
following points must be observed: 


The Right Kind of Hogs Must Be 
Used. 


OUNTRY-CURED meat is subject 

to three common faults. First, it 
often carries too great a proportion 
of fat, especially the side pieces. Sec- 
ond, it is often tainted with undesir- 
able odors caused by improper feed- 
ing, dressing or curing. Third, it is 
often too salty. The first two object- 
ions may be avoided by the proper 
selection, feeding and dressing of the 
animals which are to be slaughtered. 
The very highest class of country- 
cured meat cannot be made unless 
the hog is properly fattened upon 
feeds that do not taint the meat or 
render it soft and flabby. The too 
liberal use of kitchen slops often pro- 
duces an unsatisfactory meat. 


The Animal Must Be Killed Correctly 
and Scalded Promptly. 


O PREVENT fermentation in the 

stomach and intestines while the 
animal is being dressed, it is wise to 
deprive the hog of all feed, except 
water, for 24 hours before killing. 
When fermentation arises the meat 
is always tainted as the warm body 
of the hog takes up objectionable 
odors very quickly. The peculiar 
odors which oftentimes accompany 
home-cured meats are very largely 
due to fermentations which arise in 
the stomach and intestines after the 
hogs are slaughtered. 

To insure complete and_ rapid 
bleeding the hog should be as quiet 
as possible several hours previous to 
being killed, and should never be ex- 
cited or violently exercised immed- 
iately before being slaughtered. 
Many farmers stun the animals with 
a heavy instrument of some kind be- 
fore sticking, but it is thought that 


more complete bleeding is 
plished when the animal, 
alive, 
and the heart pierced, or the main 
artery leading from the heart, sever- 
ed with a long-bladed knife. 

The scalding water should be ready 
before the animals are killed. The 
average farmer can 
barrel for 
which may 


while yet 


holding the 
be heated 


hot 
in kettles, 


the barrel of 
numbers of 
it will pay to 
ing vat. As 


When 
be 
build a 
soon as the 
mal is dead the body should be 
placed in the hot water, rear end 
first, and kept there until the bristles 
along the back and the hair on the 
feet slip readily and easily. While 
in the water the body should be 
kept in constant motion. It is usu- 


water. 
hogs are to 


large 


seald- 


ally stated that the water should be | 


at 190 degree Fahrenheit, 
writer has found that a 
temperature much 
sults. After careful 


but the 

much lower 

gives 
many 


ed to obtain the 
of the water (a thermometer good 
enough for the work may be obtained 
for 25 cents at almost any drug 
store), it was learned that tempera- 
tures ranging from 150 to 155 de- 
grees finally loosened the hair 


the body of 
in the water more than a minute; 
this, however, is a very great ad- 
vantage as the danger of ‘“‘setting’’ 
the hair is very small indeed. 


the animal was held 


The Body Must Be Dressed Promptly. 


S SOON as the hair is thoroughly 

removed the bodies should be 
hung up, washed with clean, cold 
water, and the internal organs re- 
moved. This should be done before 
gases develop in the intestinal tract. 
After the hogs are dressed the car- 
casses should be opened as wide as 
possible in front, washed again with 
clean, cold water and hung in the 
coolest possible place until the fol- 
lowing morning. It is not meant by 
this, however, that the meat should 
be allowed to become frozen. Many 
good tarmers cut the bodies into 
rough pieces very soon after the hog 
is dressed; if the day has been warm 
and the probability is that the night 
will also be warm, it is usually wise 
to do this especially with large hogs. 
The writer has found it to be a good 
practice to cut up the carcass very 
early the morning following the day 
on which the hogs were killed and 
immerse the pieces in the brine be- 
fore the warm part of the day. If 
the day following bids fair to be 
warm it becomes almost necessary 
to put the meat away early the first 
morning. If the weather, however, 
is unusually cold the day following 
the killing it is probably wise to rub 
the pieces of meat with salt and let 
them stand over one day before plac- 
ing them in the brine or salt. 


The Pieces Should be Immersed in a 
Brine Solution. 


HE process of common dry salting 

is well understood. Many farm- 
ers have never used any other meth- 
od, but as a rule the meat becomes 
too dry, hard, and salty. Better 
meat can be made by other methods. 
and the danger of loss is reduced 
probably 50 per cent. Probably the 
best results—or, at least the best 
results ever secured by the writer— 
are secured when the meat is im- 
mersed in the following brine solu- 
tion: 

To each 100 pounds of meat—12 
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Read what these men have to 
say about it: 


Hon. C. S. Barrett, President National 
Farmers’ Union: “I was up nearly all 
night reading your book, ‘Where Half 
the World is Waking Up.’ Read every 
line of it. It is fine. My boys are now 
reading it. It is the first time I have 
read a book through in several years; 
that is, read every line of one, as I have 
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had made the trip myself.’’ 
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pounds of common salt, three pounds 
of brown sugar, three ounces of salt- 
petre, six gallons of water. 

Ordinary syrup may be used in 
place of the sugar. The above ar- 
ticles should all be placed in a ket- 
tle and boiled gently for about one 
hour. <Any kind of clean vessel, as 
an earthen jar or wooden barrel, 
may be used for holding the brine and 
meat; clean syrup barrels are usually 
very easily obtained. Extreme care 
however, should be exercised to ob- 
tain new and thoroughly clean bar- 
rels; old and tainted barrels should 
never be used. After the pieces of 
meat are neatly trimmed into the 
proper shape and size they should 
be laid in the barre] with the meat 
side up, a heavy weight placed upon 
them, and the brine poured in to a 
depth not less than two inches above 
the top piece of meat. If the brine 
shows signs of, becoming ‘“‘ropy” or 
tainted the trouble can be usually 
corrected by removing the meat, 
dropping in a small amount of com- 
mon soda, and stirring well. If this 
treatment does not immediately cor- 
rect the trouble, the meat should be 
washed, and put down again in new 
brine 30 to 40 days. At one time 
the writer kept 38 hams of various 
sizes in a brine for 52 days. The 
small hams were in the brine too 
many days and became somewhat too 
salty. Fifty-two days was not, how- 
ever, too long a brine period for the 
larger hams. 


Smoking the Meat. 


FTER the meat has been in the 

brine a sufficient length of time it 
should be taken out, hung in the 
smokehouse, allowed to drip two or 
three days, and the smoke applied. 

Many farmers smoke meat at ir- 
regular intervals for 20 to 40 days, 
but there is probably nothing gained 
by prolonging the period, especially 
if the smokehouse is well made and 
the smoke is applied continuously for 
a short period. If the smokehouse 
will not hold the smoke, then it is 
necessary to prolong the smoking 
period. When the house is tight and 
the fire is kept burning continuously 
there seems to be no reason why the 
Ineat should be smoked more than 


three or four days. Corn cobs, hick- 
ory chips, and various other woods 
are used for producing the smoke; 
no special or secret virtue accompan- 
ies the smoke made by any one par- 
ticular kind of wood. 

The meat should hang not less 
than seven or eight feet from the 
fire. 


Cured Meat Should Be Sacked. 


S SOON as the meat has been suf- 

ficiently smoked the ventilators 
and windows should be opened and 
the warm air permitted to escape. 
The majority of farmers permit the 
cured meat to hang in the smoke- 
house, unprotected from flies and 
other insects, during the spring and 
summer months. This is an unwise 
thing to do, unless the house has a 
cement floor, is dark, and all open- 
ings are thoroughly protected by 
wire screening. It should be taken 
down and prepared for the summer 
season. The individual pieces of 
meat should be first wrapped closely 
with old newspapers or wrapping pa- 
per. They should then be placed in 
strong sacks (flour sacks will do) 
and each bag tightly tied at the top. 
The sacks should then be hung ex- 
actly where they are to stay until 
taken down to be eaten or sold, and 
painted on the outside with a solu- 
tion so as to exclude all flies and 
‘‘skippers.”? A thick paste of ordin- 
ary lime, glue, and water will answer 
the purpose very well. 





How to Cure Meat. 


ERE jis our method of curing 

meat. For each 100 pounds of 
meat, make a brine by dissolving five 
pounds salt, two pounds brown sugar 
and two ounces saltpeter in five gal- 
lons of water. Spread meat out to 
cool over night, then place in barrel 
and pour the brine over it. Put 
some boards and stones on top to 
keep meat under brine. 

Let it remain in brine four weeks. 
When the weather is warm it is best 
to boil the brine on same evening 
hog is killed and let stand to cool 
until morning. 

If we kill a hog during hot weath- 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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BLUE RIBBON ENGINES 


Cost only 2% cents 4 2to 25H. P. 
per hour per horse 

power on full load. 

An efficient, relia- 

ble, powerful en- 

gine, easy to start 

and — Less aA 

complicated parts@= 

than oer hietor de" NG — ha 
engines. Just the kind for the man who has never 
run an engine before. Sizes 2to 25H. P. Cash or 
credit. You save $20.00 a H. P. by getting our prices 
before you buy. Long term guarantee. Sizes up to 
10 H. P. shipped quick from Richmond stock. Money 
back after 30 days test if not fully satisfactory. Write 
today for catalog. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 7° S*aichiwono’ 
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That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot--makes hen 
happy. It’s a man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROS., Inc., 
WINSTON-SALEM N, 6. 








SOME EFFECTS OF MANURE AND OF RATES OF APPLI- 
CATION. 


Thin Manuring Often Better Than 


Heavy Manuring of Smaller 


Areas—Leguminous Crops Equally as Effective as Manure, and 
With the Added Value of Providing Feed for the Livestock. 


By J. 

ITHIN my entire acquaintance 

I do not know a farmer nora 
scientist but is an advocate of 

the maximum use of stable manure. 
The real question not whether 
stable manure 
should be used, 
rather how to 
increase the 
amount of ma- 
nure available, 
how to apply 
this in the form 
and at the 
time when it 
will be most 
effective, and 
in the quantity 
that will be 


is 


PROF. DUGGAR. 


most profitable. 

The writer has always urged the 
maximum use of manure, but has 
sometimes failed to go as far as some 
others in urging exclusive reliance on 
this valuable material as a means of 
improving Southern soils under pres- 
ent conditions. He has found the use 
of legumes a means of soil improve- 
ment about equally as effective as 
manure and applicable on a larger 
scale in the case of farms where the 





Always in the lead. Willing to work all 
kinds of weather. Our engine is constructed 
of good material, good honest workmanship 
and one that is guaranteed absolutely for five 
years. You will do well to correspond with 
us before buying. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE C9O., 


Salisbury, N. C. 











Stylish--Staunch--Satisfying 





ARE LIGHT running and easy riding. You 
want a good substantial looking buggy— 
one you will be proud of—you also want to 
know that it is strong and 8afe. Safe even if 
your h_rse becomes freightened and the 
buggy is submitted to unusual strain. 

That’s what you will getina 


Guaranteed Rock Hill Buggy 


On request we will be glad to send you our 
catalogue showing styles of as good bu: gies 
ag it is possible to make—you will find a com- 
plete description of The Rock Hill Bug: y you 
want. Please’write for your copy at once. 


ROCK HILL BUGGY COMPANY 


In Piedmont Timber Section. 


Rock Hill, South Carolina 














| number of livestock is limited. 


| stock can be obtained it 


{mals and 


| years to come the legume 
| plowed under as 


How- 
ever he has always pointed out that 
where the requisite number of live- 
is better to 
make two uses of the leguminous for- 
age crops, namely; as food for ani- 
ultimately as fertilizer in 
shape of manure, than to plow them 
under. It is to be hoped that South- 
ern farmers will give such increasing 
attention to the growing of livestock 
that each year a much larger propor- 
tion of our cowpeas, velvet beans, 
clover, vetch, ete., will be utilized as 
food for livestock. However, it is 
possible to increase the areas of these 
legumes much more rapidly than to 
increase the number of animals on 
Southern farms, so that for many 
will be 
well used for 


as 


food. 


Legumes Valuable in Supplc menting 


the Manure Supply. 


|A* illustration of the difficulty of 


producing the amount of manure 
needed to fertilize any considerable 
proportion of the cultivated land of 
the South was brought to my atten- 
tion recently as I questioned a farmer 
who grows no cotton, but only hay 
and livestock, regarding the number 
of acres of land he had manured since 
he began to operate this farm. With- 
in a period of between five and six 
years the total acreage covered by 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY EXCURSION 
—TO— 
HAVANA, CUBA. 
Rate From Selma $46.90 


lucluding meals and berth on steamship 


Children | rygunder weve | Half Fare | 
trains 


Tickets will be sold for all 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1913. 
Limited returning, to reach original start- 

ing point not later than January 7, 1914 

Proportionately low rates will be made 
from other points in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, 

This will be an excellent opportunity for 
teachers and students to utilize their Christ- 
mas holidays in making an interesting edu- 
cational trip to Cuba, 

The Atlantic Coast Line operates through 
pullman cars to Key West and to Port Tam- 
pa connecting at both ports with steam- 
ships for Havana, Tickets good via either 
ements will be made to 
leaving Jacksonville 
December 21st, via the 

“Over-Sea R 


accomo- 
at 1.15 | 
Flagler 
- tailroad,”’ and 

Key est; and leaving 

, via Atlantic Coast 

ipa and steamship 
at Key ‘est enroute to Hay 
affie Atlantic 
din Havana four- 
ompany the excursion, 
ngers 
ommodations, 


Jolly, T 

i who has re 

Winters, will ace 

nder assistance 

and in the matter 

sightseeing, etce., i 

For schedules, "eSETY descriptive 

booklets and any further information, 
ply to Ticket Agents of the Atlantic 

Line, or address, 

W. J. CRAIG, ssenger Traffic Manager 

vT. C. WHITE, General Passenger 
WILMINGTON, N. C 
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art question 


manure was less than 30 acres on a 
of more than 300 acres. This 
was an average of, say, 2 per cent of 
the area covered by manure each 
year; or considering half the land as 
primarily pasture land, less than 4 
per cent of the cultivated and hay 
land was annually manured. At this 
would take twenty-five years 
to cover the cultivated land on the 
entire farm with manure, even in the 
of a farmer who is an enthus- 
stockman and whose farm is 
far better provided with livestock and 
with barns than the average farm, 
thus insuring the saving of a larger 
and better quality of man- 


iastic 


This point is mentioned not to de- 
precate value of manure, but as 
an indication of the necessity of rely 
ing largely, under present conditions, 
on the of legumes for soil im- 
provement, and for the further pur- 
pose of raising the question whether 
it is better to apply the amount of 
manure that is available at the usual 
rate, say eight to 12 tons per acre, or 
to spread it thinly over several times 
this acreage. We cannot get a thor- 
oughly satisfactory answer to this 
from the comparatively 


the 


use 


F. Duggar. 


which has been published on this sub- 
ject. For example, the writer has ob- 
small amount of experimental work 
tained in two different years an in- 
crease of 8.8 and 10.8 bushels of oats 
for each ton of horse manure of high- 
est quality, when used at the rate of 
only two tons per acre. On the other 
hand, from heavy applications of the 
richest of cow manure, made from 
feeding cottonseed meal, etc., the in- 
crease for each ton of manure was 
less than two bushels per ton of man- 
ure where the quantity of manure 
ranged between six and 22 tons per 
acre. 


I believe it to be a general rule that 
a larger return per ton of manure is 
obtained by comparatively light appli- 
cations, say from two to six tons per 
acre. 

It is true that there is difficulty in 
distributing broadcast with any de- 
greee of uniformity amounts less than 
six tons per acre, and that when the 
amount falls much below this figure 
it is almost necessary to apply the 
manure in the drill in order to get 
any evenness of distribution. 


Manure is Valuable for 


Effects. 


Its Indirect 


HE man who has a limited amount 

of manure should constantly 
bear in mind that manure is helpful, 
not only by reason of the plant food 
which it contains, but also by reason 
of its indirect effects. One of these 
indirect and favorable effects.of sta- 
ble manure is the fact that stable 
manure, being rich in germ life, con- 
veys to the soil with which it comes 
in contact the organisms which are 
capable of starting nitrification and 
other forms of bacterial activity. In 
other words, stable manure may ex- 
ercise on soils notably deficient in 
germ life an influence which is some- 
what like that exerted by the mater- 
ials used in inoculating legumes. Of 
course the two processes are in most 
respects quite different, but similar 
in that the presence of a relatively 
small number of beneficial microsco- 
pic organisms makes possible a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
these friends of the farmer. 

That manure may have this favor- 
able indirect action is shown con- 
cretely by some recent experiments 
at the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion. In these, manure was applied 
to various crops at the very light 
rates of one-half a ton, one ton, and 
two tons per acre. Even these small 
amounts of manure afforded a nota- 
ble increase in the yields. It was re- 
marked that the plots that received 
the smallest application of manure in 
a number of instances afforded yields 
fully equal to those receiving larger 
amounts. Moreover, these small 
amounts of manure were helpful ev- 
en on those plots on which crimson 
clover or other winter-growing le- 
gumes were grown to supply the bulk 
of the nitrogen. 

Where stable manure is applied 
largely for its indirect effect in in- 
creasing the germ life in the soil it is 
doubly important an even 
distribution. As a matter of fact, 
much of the manure taken directly 
from the stalls in a condition too 
lumpy to permit evenness of distribu- 
tion unless the amount applied 
quite large. A manure spreader is 
useful in somewhat reducing the size 
of the its use is excluded 
where amounts per acre 
are to 


to secure 


is 


be 


masses, but 
very small 
be applied. 

While the writer does not as a rule 
advise the composting of manure for 
field crops because of the cost of the 
labor involved in handling this bulky 
material, yet for the man who wishes 
to get the maximum biological effect, 
or aS we might say the maximum in- 
oculating effect, composting, by re- 
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ducing the material to a considerable 
degree of fineness, makes possible 
more even distribution and doubtlesg 
increases the number of desirable or. 
ganisms in the manure. 

When manure is used, not primar. 
ily for its content of plant food, but 
rather in very thin applications for 
its effect in increasing the germ life 
in the soil, it may prove almost equ- 
ally helpful on some of the legumes, 
such alfalfa, on the non-le- 
gumes, which latter are benefitted to 
a much greater extent than are the 
legumes, where the amount of man- 
ure is considerable. 


as as 


BOLL-ROT OR ANTHRACNOSE, 
Three Methods of Prevention or Pro« 
tection Against This Disease. 


OLL-ROT, or anthracnose, has 

caused serious losses in many sec- 
tions the past season. With increas- 
ing force these losses are occuring 
each year until now the disease hag 
become so serious that in many 
sections it is truly alarming. The 
Progressive Farmer has frequently 
called attention to this rapidly grow- 
ing menace to the cotton grower and 
has also pointed out the only known 
means of - preventing the rapid 
growth and spread of the disease. 

In the first place let us correct the 
popular error that some varieties are 
free from the disease. No variety 
has yet been found that does not suf- 
fer more or less when the infection 
is present and the weather and other 
conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment of the fungus or ‘‘germ’”’ that 
cause the trouble. It is true that 
some varieties are more subject to 
the disease than others, but as stated, 
none is entirely free from it. 

In 1909 and 1910 the per cent of 
diseased bolls was counted in 57 va- 
rieties at the Alabama Experiment 
Station. A small number of varie- 
ties were observed both years, but 
most varieties were only examined 
one or the other of these years. All 
varieties were effected to some ex- 
tent, but some of them only slightly, 
the diseased bolls ranging from 0.4 
to 35.3 per cent of all the bolls on 
the stalks counted. 

In fields severely diseased the in- 
jury is apparent, but where the dis- 
ease is slight it may entirely escape 
the attention of a fairly careful ob- 
server. Again, even when the dis- 
ease is known to be present some 
bolls may be so slighly diseased as to 
escape detection. For this reason 
the utmost care must be taken in the 
selection of seed if the disease is to 
be controlled. In Bulletin No. 164 
of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, by H. W. Barre, the follow- 


ing statement is made regarding this 


matter: ‘‘Diseased seed and lint are 
frequently found, in fact, in bolls 
which to the casual observer, do not 
appear to be diseased at all.’ This 
clearly shows the ease with which 
the disease may be overlooked and 
the difficulty of being certain that 
seed saved for planting are not con- 
taminated with diseased seeds. 

The disease may affect young cot- 
ton plants, especially if the weather 
is cool in April and May and retards 
the growth of the plants, and there 
is sufficient moisture to favor the 
growth of the fungus. It may also 
affect young bolls and prevent their 
full development, but probably most 
serious damage done by the dis- 
ease attacking more fully developed 
bolls during moist weather in July, 
August and September and causing 
them to rot. Three means for pre- 
venting the disease to give 
promise of sufficient value to justify 
their use. 

1. The fungus which has develop- 
ed on the plants, plowed un- 
under in the fall will probably die by 
planting time the next spring. 

2. The fungus will very probably 
not live more than a year in the fields 
if there is no growing cotton plant 
on which it can grow. It therefore, 
follows that if the crops are rotated; 
that is, if cotton is not grown on in- 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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A CHAMPION TOMATO GROWER 
AND HER CROP. 


How Ruby Moore, of South Carolina 
Made $70 Profit on One-tenth of 
an Acre. 
ITTLE Miss 
Champion Tomato Grower of 

South Carolina, and who won the 

grand sweepstakes at the South Car- 

olina State Fair, has given out a his- 
tory of her crop for publication. 

Miss Moore on one-tenth of an acre 

of tomatoes produced bushels 

which she sold for $99.10. The cost 
of planting, cultivating and canning 

her crop was $28.20, thus making a 

net profit of $70.70. 

Miss Ruby is a little girl only 11 
years of age hailing from Conway, 


Ruby Moore, the 


er 
00 





MISS RUBY MOORE, 
Champion Tomato Grower of 
Carolina. 


South 





the county seat of Horry county. 
She is the daughter of Mr. W. D. 
Moore, who livestwomiles fromtown. 
She won the large trophy cup offered 
by the Carolina Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Columbia for the best score 
on the scale of points made by any 
member of the South Carolina Girls’ 
Tomato Clubs at the State Fair. She 
bested all the girls in the contest and 
canned eighty varieties of vegetables 
last summer. 

Following is the story she tells of 
canning the crop, and next month we 
expect to print her report on how 
she seeded, planted, and cultivated 
the tomatoes. She says: 

“My mother, two sisters and I 
some days put up as high as 100 cans 
from my crop. We live just two 
miles from Conway, the county seat 
of Horry County, and our tomatoes 
are carried to our customers as we go 
to town so that it does not cost much 
to market them. 

We used the home 
chased at Hickory, N. C. We paid 
ten dollars for it. The canner was 
set out in the yard under some shade 
trees only a few feet from a flowing 
well and the wood was convenient 
thus making our task quite easy. 
The tomatoes were gathered in the 
morning and put into a large tank 
where the flowing water could pass 
through the tank of fruit drier. 
Baskets were filled with the washed 
tomatoes and set into the canner of 
boiling water for one minute. Then 
they were placed in the tub of cold 
water and peeled as soon as possible. 
They gathered and packed 
into three-pound filling within 
one inch of the top of the cans that 
had been thoroughly sterilized. The 
were then capped, tipped and 
cooked for twenty-five minutes in a 


canner, pur- 


were 
cans 


cans 


canner of boiling water. The cans | 
were set away for twenty-four hours. 
If they are still bulged at the top 
end, take up the can and press in the 
bulged end. If the other end bulges 
out they are not safe. 3ut if the 
other end does not bulge out when 
you press it in they are safe. 

If there are no flaws in the can 
they are not safe if they top back 
when pressed in. If any are found 
unsafe they are untipped and ex- 
hausted ten minutes. Tip again and 
cook fifteen minutes. By doing this 
we lost very few cans. The cans cost 
two and one-half cents a piece with 
solder and fluid included. We have 
had no trouble in selling our canned 
goods. They are nearly all sold now. 
We could sell twice as many more if 
we had them. We used the ‘4 HF 
Brand”’ label and sold most of our 
tomatoes for private homes for ten 
cents per can straight, but some few 
we sold to merchants. 

One bushel of fairly good toma- | 
toes will pack 20 3-pound cans. We 
began canning the second week in 
July and finished about the middle of 
August. The total expenses of rais- 
ing crop and canning was $28.20 
leaving a net profit of $70.70. The 
greater part of fresh tomatoes sold 
for $2 per bushel. But later on in 
the season some sold from $1.50 to 
$1 per bushel. Twenty-seven and 
one-half bushels of fresh tomatoes 
sold for $44.10 and the same amount 
canned tomatoes sold for $55, mak- 
ing a total receipt of $99.10 on the 
one-tenth acre. his was at the rate 
of 500 bushels per acre with receipts 
amounting to $991. 





LIKES TO GATHER PECANS. 
This Week’s Prize Letter. 


I AM a boy 11 years old and I en- 
joy reading the Progressive Farm- 
er. I go to school and am in the 
sixth grade. My father is a doctor 
and in his spare moments he attends 
to his Barred Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens and reads The Progressive Farm- 
er. Papa has two pecan groves of 
more than three hundred trees. One} 
of the groves is bearing and I like to 
help gather them in the fall. 

Our house is situated back a piece 
from the street. We have bur and 
crimson clover on our lawn which is 
enclosed with a hedge. Magnolias, 
pecans and weeping willows are our 
ornamental trees. Mama has a flow- 
er garden and she has sweet peas, 
pansies, carnations and other flowers 
in it. We have two horses, Chief and 
Bill, two splendid milk cows and an 
KE. M. F. 30 automobile. We also 
have an apple. orchard and vineyard 
at the left of our house and situated 
in the midst of this is a pretty little 
rustic summer house built of cedar 
with Kudzu vine and rambler roses, 
making it a bower of beauty through- 
out the summer and fall. 

LEE LODGE DUCKETT. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 


Some few years ago a little North 
Carolina boy cried to stay at home 
because the children at school made 
fun of his patched breeches. ‘Never 
do you mind, Son,” said his mother, 
‘‘you go ’lorg to school an’ learn yo’ 
book, and some day you’ll far out- 
strip anything these funmakers ’1l 
ever hope to do,’ and the mother 
lives to see all her expectations ful- 
filled. ‘Son’ is a doctor of divinity 
in, New York City and his sermons 
are sometimes published throughout 
the land.—Leonie H. Elliott. 





The Progressive Farmer of De- 
cember 6th stated that Dr. Richard 
Dillard would write a nature article 
for the young people “each week.”’ 
We intended to say ‘each month.” 


The world laughs with the 


man who 
laughs; if you do not laugh, the 


world will 


Make Your Stalks Ratich Your 
Land and Earn You Dollars 


Corn and cotton stalks are worth $5 to $6 per acre to you 
as a Fertilizer. 


Cut them with the Gladiator Stalk Cutter, then plow them 
under and your next crop will show you what increased returns 


it pays. THE 


GLADIATOR 


Single Head Stalk Cutter 


is built almost entirely of channel 
steel—very strong and stiff, yet 
light and easy riding. 

The special patented spring 
action of the GLADIATOR pro- 
duces a short, chopping stroke 
that cuts the stalks and does 
not merely press them down as 
others do. 

The SINGLE HEAD is 
open at the ends—can not clog 
and there can be no winding of 
stalks around the shaft, which is 
the cause of so many troublesome delays with some cutters. 

The blades are of high carbor steel, heavy and double edged. The single piece 
of heavy sheet iron on top of the frame protects the operator from possible injury. 

The GLADIATOR pays for itself several times over by the increase it will 
produce in one year’s crop. 

Made in either Single or Double Row. 


See your Flying Dutchman Dealer and write for our FREE Illustrated Folder. 


MOLINE PLOW CO,, 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 


SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO., 
Dept. 10 NEW ORLEANS, LA, | 





























laugh at you.,—Blbert Hubbard, 
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Double Crop Yields 
By Subsoiling 


SIX-INCH FARMS ARE OUT OF DATE 
MAKE YOURS SIX FEET DEEP 


Store rainfall in the subsoil to prevent drouths, eroison 
and floods. Use the tons of plant food BENEATH 
your thin plowed top soil 








wi RED CROSS i 
DYNAMITE 


THE WORLD'S FARM EXPLOSIVE 


is selling to wise farmers at the rate of more than a million 


pounds a month. This latest, greatest aid to profitable farm- 
ing has proved its case. It is now “up to you.” Write for 
Farmer’s Handbook No, 177 F. 


BLASTERS WANTED 


Many farmers prefer to hire blasters. Demand exceeds sup- 
ply. Reliable men taught free and helped to get work, 
$200 capital needed. Write for free booklet No. 177 B. 


DU PONT POWDER CoO. 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 





Pull Big Stumps Quick 
and Ea sy $1280 from 40 acres the 


first year stumps are out. 
Pulls an acre a day. It doubles land values. Enables you to 
grow crops instead of paying taxes on land that yields 


nothing. HERCULES 


Stump Puller 
More power than a tractor. 60 per cent 
lighter, 400 per cent stronger than cast iron 
uller. 30 days’ free trial. 3-year guarantee 
Hi replace, free, all castings that break from 
any cause whatever. Double safety ratchets 
insure safety to men and team. Accurate 
turning means light draft. Mail postal for 
free book showing photos and letters from 
owners. Tells how to turn stump 2. 
land into big money Special introductory price 
proposition will interest you. jrite now. 
HERCULES MFG, €O., 180 220d St 
Centerville, Lowa 
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DASEESEED EEA SSIS ELAALEI 
: We Buy It By The Box 


-for Christmas! 
—for 85 cents! 
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' The clean, pure, 
SY healthful 


WRIGLEYS 


eae 





Goer: 





can now be had of 
*\—=\ most any dealer for 
85 cents a box of 
twenty packages. 
Get this long- 
a lasting goody 
iF that helps di- 
gest other 
goodies. It 
costs less than 
acent a stick 
by the box! 


Be SURE it’s 
Wrigley’s 
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CAUTION! 


The great popularity of the clean, 
pure healthful Wrigley’s 









is causing unscrupulous persons to wrap rank 
imitations that are not even real chewing gum so 
they resemble genuine WRIGLEY’S. The better class 
of stores will not try to fool you with these imitations. They 
will be offered to you principally by street fakirs, peddlers and the 
candy departments of some 5 and 10 cent stores. These imitations 
cost dealers one cent a package or even less and are sold to careless people for al- 
most any price. If you want Wrigley’s look before you buy. Get what you pay for. 
We are insertiug the above caution solely to protect our ti , who are ti ywriting GR 

us that they have been deceived by imitations which they purchased thinking they were Wrigley’s 6 py - 


Cornish Sent To You For A 





























Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy, 
hoe AS Low As Any Dealer? 

i More than 250,090 people have saved from 6190 to j ai rr 
| 





$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
& first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so cau you. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it ts not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on ft, 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends tobe the judge 
m@ and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. ‘The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this {mportant 


information before making your selection. Write Cornish Zo Washington, N. J. 
°? 


for it todiy and please mention this paper. Established Over 50 Years j 
THE SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


NEW HOME 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


The ‘NEW HOME” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 
lifelong service. The ‘NEW HOME” is the only sewing machine which is 
a life asset at the price you pay. It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 
longer than any other. If you get the “NEW HOME” you will not have an 
endless chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. Our guarantee never 
expires. This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 

You want the best value for your money in everything. If you are thinking of 
purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Cxange, Mass. Dept. F 
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THE CHILDREN’S PARTY. 





Give Them a Party and a Tree by All Means—Some Suggestions 
for Refreshments and Entertainment. 


iday and the sweetest day of all 

the year. We want every child, 
grown or not, to have the ‘‘make- 
you-glad’’ kind to remember. 

Has your household the Christmas 
If not you must get it at 
once by having Daddy tell of the 
wonderful Christmases of his own 
childhood or reading about it from 
books and magazines. The English 
have many myths and legends of the 
Yuletide, while German _  folk-lore 
tells of the mistletoe over the door 
which caused many an old difference 
to be forgotten. Let us all tell the 
children also how once the woods 
were supposed to be peopled by elves 
and brownies and fairies who were 
thought to live in the evergreens and 


C HRISTMAS is the children’s hol- 


pleasure. Give each a needle and 
stout thread and let him string cran- 
berries and popcorn and walnuts and 
peanuts. Let them all make bright 
paper chains and tinsel moons and 
crowns and crosses. The older girls 
and boys can pop the corn, make gin- 
gerbread dolls, hearts and animals 
(often with a name on in white or 
pink icing). The last day dough- 
huts, apples, oranges and bananas 
can be suspended on the lower 
branches by gay ribbons. 

Surely every father can provide at 
least one ten cent toy for each of his 
children. It simplifies expenses. 
Then can’t the boys and girls of the 
community get together some even- 
ing—it will be a laudable excuse— 
to make net stockings, sewing them 





LITTLE town of Bethlehem, 
O How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


lor Christ is born of Mary, 
And, gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim, the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth, 





O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
—Phillips Brooks. 








how branches were first brought into 
the houses because people thought 
they were warming the tiny gnomes, 
The little fairies, we know now to be 
good-will and charity and love. 


General Plans for Christmas, 


ET us help the children to cele- 
brate Christmas unselfishly, re- 
membering those less fortunate. 
There is the wonderful scheming with 
Daddy and going to town with him to 
buy Mother’s present. Then there 
is the secrecy with Mother about the 
gifts for all the rest of the family. 
Thén in the firelight, sitting on Moth- 
er’s or Father’s knees, are evolved 
the plans for other relatives and 
friends and those who need us and 
let the remembrances be the real 
things each needs. This little poem 
by Ella Arthur is very apt, I think: 
“She needed pots and a new floor broom, 
And window shades for the children’s room; 
Her sheets were down to a _ thread-bare 
three, 
And her tablecloths were a sight to see. 
She wanted a scarf and a towel-rack, 
And a good, plain, useful dressing-sack. 
Some kitchen spoons and a box for bread; 
A pair of scissors and sewing thread. 
She hoped some practical friend would stop 
And figure out that she’d like a mop, 
And a bathroom rug and lacquered tray, 
Or a few plain plates for every day. 
She hoped and hoped and she wished a lot, 
But these, of course, were the things she 
got: 
A boudoir cap and a darn-work mat, 
And a painted this and a sterling that; 
A gilt-edged book on a lofty theme, 
And fancy bags ’till she longed to scream,”’ 
* ” > ° 


and so on for eight more lines. Does 
this strike @ responsive chord in 
your breast? 


The Party. 


E MUST have a tree, of course, 

which will be at home or at 
church or school. We will suppose 
it to be at school. The United Farm 
Women, or other grown-ups of the 
community, will find it necessary to 
have a meeting to make plans. Then 
once or more before the day of the 
festivity, everyone, children particu- 
larly, should get together to make 
the hangings of the tree. The child 


robbed of this is robbed of half its 


together with bright yarn and filling 
them with nuts, raisins and candy? 
The boys are glad to pay the Dill. 
Perhaps they will even buy-a few ex- 
tra toys for those children whom 
Santa Claus will forget. We hope 
there are none but we know there 
are, because we see little children on 
the streets every Christmas-tide with 
searcely clothes enough to cover 
them and you know how it just al- 
most breaks our hearts that we can- 
not buy holly and mistletoe for ev- 
eryone of them. 


I forgot to tell you about a cheap 
and pretty tree ornament that may 
be treasured gifts for the kiddies 
later. Get a few rolls of the crepe 
paper that has a red Santa Claus 
about five inches tall. Cut them out 
and paste two together, enclosing 2 
little cotton batting for the fullness 
thereof. 


Program, 


HE Christmas party must have on 

entertainment before the gifts 
are distributed and while the tiny 
tots wonder at the beauty of the glor- 
ious candles. There must be recita- 
tions of ‘“‘The Night Before Christ- 
mas’”’ and Riley’s ‘“‘God Bless Us Ev- 
ery One.’”’ Someone will read Dick- 
en’s “Tiny Tim,’ the minister will 
take only ten minutes to tell about 
the Greatest Gift and everyone, from 
grandpa to baby, must rise and sing 
“The old, old story.” 


Distributing the Gifts. 


VERY child thinks#*she knows all 
that is on the tree but it must be 
planned that each has a surprise 
Santa will have three or four small 
snow men to help him distribute the 
gifts. 
Refreshments. 


HEN comes the “‘party.’”’ As the 
children file to their seats they 
must pass _ little Jack Horner 
who sits in corner, and put 
in their thumbs and pull out a plum, 
which is a real nice piece of taffy 
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wrapped up in oiled paper. I saw 
about this somewhere in a _ paper. 
Then each child must be given a 
bright penny such as the banks pro- 
vide at Christmas because the Moth- 
ery Goose pieman next comes along 
and each Simple Simon must be able 
to purchase his tissue-paper pie, 
which contains a litile gift. Then 
the Cow That Jumped Over the Moon 
comes along in a calico head, legs 
that look like boys, and a hide sus- 
piciously resembling Mrs. Gray’s fur 
rug. He distributes moons to the 
boys and dolls to the girls ali made 
of gingerbread. 

Jill comes along with paper drink- 
ing cups (because no illness must re- 
sult from this frolic) and Jack comes 
tumbling after with a bucket of pink 
lemonade. 

The Man in the Moon gives each 
child a big moon of ripe orange, af- 
ter which Mother and Daddy put the 
gifts in the pillowslip they have 
brought for the purpose, tuck the 
babies under their wings and fly 
away home, which may erroneously 
be supposed to be an impossibility. 





Christmas Gifts for All the Family. 


RS. L. F. Holmes writes: “I live 

12 miles from town and the 
roads are so bad that it usually takes 
until almost noon to get there. As 
a result I do not have much time to 
look around. Won’t you suggest a 
couple of things for each of my fam- 
ly for gifts so that when I go in the 
day before Christmas, I will not 
spend most of my time looking 
around and then get something I 
don’t need? I want some things 
that don’t cost much and are useful 
but a luxury. One daughter is mar- 
ried and the other daughter and son 
will be home from college.” 

How would one or more embroid- 
ered guest towels or a sideboard 
scarf of heavy material with flat cro- 
cheted lace around three sides do for 
the married daughter? 

The daughter from college might 
appreciate one of the boxes of toilet 
articles I saw prepared by the Col- 
gate Co., the other day. It contain- 
ed talcum, soap, dental cream and 
small bottles of toilet water and per- 
fume and retailed for a dollar. 

loves or a pretty neck scarf, per- 
haps a fur neck piece, are always ac- 
ceptable. 

Now the boy—being at college he 
is at the age at which he will ap- 
preciate gloves, a fine tie, or socks to 
his liking. Should you like to spend 
more, a satchel or case, containing 
military brushes, tooth brush, comb 
and shaving paraphernalia is appro- 
priate. 

if father has not a chair .all his 
own, why not get him one with broad 
arms, back and seat and make a 
flat-head-rest of dark cretonne. If 
he has a chair, then slippers, or a 
subscription to such a magazine as 
The Literary Digest, if he is taking 
a good farm paper already—other- 
wise that is the very thing he wants, 


Is There a “ Santa?”’. 
DEAR little doubtful girl sent me 
this letter, misspelled, with much 
care and trouble: 


“If you read this tell me if 
Santy aint he is. My pa don’t 
give presents so it aint him, is 
there Santy I like to know?” 
The envelope is dusky with many 

sticky fingers, the address is just 
“Progressive Farmer’’ and someone, 
evidently the postmaster, has written 
the postoffice address. 

You shall have your answer, dear- 
ie. Is there a “Santy?’’ Of course 
there is. He may not be a reai man 
and he may not buy his ciothes at the 
corner store, but he exists ail the 
same. Don’t you know how you guess 
what your city cousin looks like 
before she ever comes to visit you? 
Well, someone realized the Spirit of 
Christmas and painted him as he 
seemed to him and everyone agreed, 
so there is our picture of him. The 


spirit of everyone is, or should be, 
happy at Christmas, so ‘“‘Santy’’ is 
jolly; the weather is cold, so he is 
dressed for it; he comes from afar, 
so he must ride; he brings many 
gifts for little girls and boys, so he 
needs his sleigh. 
No ‘“‘Santy’’’ Why you astonish 
me! Can you doubt him when the 
very air feels different? He is the 
Soirit of Christmas and may you 
know him this Christmas and every 
other one just as long as you live. 
Don’t bother your little head about 
him, but love everybody and be gen- 
erous and happy and ‘‘Santy” will 
make you feel when he is near. 





Timely Recipes. 


CHRISTMAS CAKES, 





As Christmas is near, 1 want to tell you 
how I make my cocoanut cake, the layers 
of which do not come apart when cut, like 
those with icing between, 

* * * 


Cocoanut Cake.—5 eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten separately; 2 cups sugar, 1 cup but- 
ter, 1 cup sweet milk, 3% cups flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder. This makes six good 
layers. Filling—1 cup sugar, 1 cup sweet 
milk, % cup butter and the whites of 2 
eggs, beaten, with 1 tablespoon flour. Boil 
until of the desired consistency, stirring 
constantly. When partly cooled, add. the 
grated meat of 1 cocoanut, reserving enough 
dry cocoanut to sprinkle over the filling on 
top of last layer. 

es * « 


Cocoanut Cookies.—3 eggs, well beaten; 2 

cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 3 tablespoons bak- 

ing powder, % cup sweet milk, grated meat 

of 1 cocoanut, with sufficient flour to knead 

well. Roll thin and sprinkle with powdered 

sugar. Bake in hot oven. They are delicious. 
s 8 © 


Caramel Cake.—4 eggs, 1 cup sweet milk, 
3%, cup butter, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
3 cups flour. Bake in four layers. Filling— 
1 cup sugar and 1 cup butter, cooked to- 
together, stirring constantly, until it will 
harden like cold icing when dropped from 
the spoon on a cold plate. Flavor as de- 
sired and spread between hot layers and on 
top of “cake when slightly cooled. This 
recipe makes an excellent cake with jelly 
filling. 

* ke * 

Chocolate Cake.—Dissolve 2 ounces choco- 
late in 5 tablespoons boiling water. Cream 
together % cup butter and 114% cups sugar. 
Stir in the well beaten yolks of 4 eggs; add 
the chocolate and % cup sweet milk, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder and 1% cups fiour, 
Beat the whites of the eggs to stiff froth, 
stir in carefully and bake in layers, with 
icing between, 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La, 


CHRISTMAS CANDIES, 


I have received so many requests for can- 
dy recipes that I am answering the many 
who asked as one. I have given the recipe 
for fondant twice before, but as this is the 
candy season of the vear, it will bear re- 
peating, 

* * * 


. 


Fondant.—Put 5 cups sugar, 114 cups hot 
water and % teaspoon cream of tartar in a 
smooth, unergcked saucepan, If the vessel 
is marred the sugar will granulate along 
the cracks, Stir the mixture, being careful 
that the grains of sugar do not get on the 
sides of the pan above the water. Heat 
gradually to boiling point; let boil without 
Stirring until it threads from the tip of a 
fork. 3e careful you do not stir as vou dip 
the fork in. Let stand for a moment, then 
beat until white and creamy When it sud- 
denly thickens take it into vour hands and 
knead it well until it is perfectly smooth. 
Put this into a bowl, butter the top very 
lightly to keep it from drying out, or better 
still, cover with an oiled paper. Let stand 
24 hours. It is now ready to be mo!ded into 
shape, colored, mixed with nuts, cocoanut, 
dates, chocolate, or anything else which the 
confectioner’s art has been able to devise. 
It is easier to make fondant on a Clear, dry 
day when evaporation is greater. 

* * * 


Coffee Fondant.—Put 1% cups cold water 
and %4 cup ground coffee in @ saucepan, 
heat to boiling point, strain through double 
cheesecloth; then add 5 cups sugar and 4 
teaspoon cream of tartar, boil, and work the 
same as white fondant. 

* * * 





Cream Mints.—Melt fondant over hot wa- 
ter, flavor with a few drops of oil of pepper- 


mint, and color if desired. Drop from the 
tip of a spoon on oiled paper. 
c*x * 


Another Cream Candy.—Anyone who does 
not wish the trouble of making fondant, and 
is willing to have a consistency less smooth, 
can get a very goood substitute by the fol- 
lowing recipe: Put the white of an egg, \% 
teaspoon cold water and % teaspoon vanilla 
in a bow! and beat thoroughly. Add 1 pound, 
or 3% cups, confectioner’s sugar, gradually, 
until stiff enough to knead. Knead well, 
shape, color, ete., as the cooked fondant. If 
you leave any of this it will be necessary to 





WisH you one andall a very happy 
Christmas. May the spirit of health- 
fulness and congeniality permeate your 
home; the love of life and people fill your 
heart! May earth’s richest blessings be 
yours now and during the year to come. 
* Cordially yours, 

MRS. W. N. HUTT. 
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pendable, willing and always 


A ‘HTRED HAND” that is de- 
on the job. 


IN HOUSE, DAIRY 
AND BARN 


Old Dutch Cleanser cleans in a way 
that makes other cleaning methods 
look doubtful. 


The Old Dutch Cleanser way is a 
thorough way, 


AN EASIER AND QUICKER WAY. 


No job too big or too small for 
Old Dutch Cleanser. 


Many Uses and Directions on 
Large Sifter Can—10c 


Dont Be Wrruout Ir 
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work it over the next day with a little 
cream, 


Glace Nuts.—Put 2 cups sugar, 1 cup boil- 
ing water, 4% teaspoon cream of tartar in a 
smooth saucepan. Stir, place on range and 
heat to boiling point. Boil without stirring 
until the sugar begins to discolor. Wash off 
the sugar which adheres to the sides of the 
saucepan as in making fondant, Remove 
the saucepan from fire, place in a larger 
pan of cold water to instantly stop boiling. 
temove from cold water and place in a 
saucepan of hot water to keep it liquid 
while dipping the nuts. Take each nut sep- 
arately on a long pin, dip in syrup to cover, 
remove from syrup and place on oiled paper 
to cool, 

* * ® 


Candied Orange Peel.—Remove peel from | 


four thin-skinned oranges in quarters, cover 
with 2 quarts cold water, 3ring to boiling 
point and cook slowly until soft. Drain, 
scrape off whiie portion with a spoon and 
cut yellow portion in thin strips with scis- 
sors, Boil % cup water and 1 cup sugar 
until the syrup will thread when dropped 
from the fork. Cook in syrup in strips for 
five minutes; drain thoroughly and coat with 
granulated sugar. 
* *¢ * 


Velvet Molasses Candy.—Put 1 cup mo- | 


lasses, 3 cups sugar, 1 cup boiling water, 
and 38 tablespoons vinegar in a kettle over 
the front of the range, As soon as the boil- 
ing point is reached, add % teaspoon cream 
of tartar; boil until the mixture will become 
brittle in cold water. Stir constantly dur- 
ing the last part of the cooking. When near- 
ly done add % cup melted butter, 4 tea- 


spoon soda, pour into a buttered pan and | 
when cool enough to handle pull until por- | 
ous and light colored. Pull with tips of the ! 


tingers and thumbs but- do not squeeze in 
the hands as it makes hard places. While 
pulling add 1 teaspoon vanilla, % teaspoon 
lemon extract and a few drops of oil of 
peppermint. 

* * * 


Sugared Pop-Corn,--Put 2 tablespoons but- 
ter in a saucepan and when melted add 2 
cups brown sugar and % cup water, 
to boiling point and let boil 16 minutes; 
pour over 2 quarts of popped corn and stir 
until every kernel is well coated with sugar, 

Note.—Two cups equal one pint. All 
measurements are level, 

a ae | 


These candies, if arranged prettily in a 
small basket, possibly one you may have 
made yourself, or in a home-made candy 
box, are very attractive gifts, Of course, a 
little buneh of holly or any other red ber- 
ries, tied to it makes it doubly attractive. 


Campaign Cookery. 


At election-time, candidates are not the 
Only martyrs to the cause; newspaper men— 
particularly those assigned to out-of-the-way 
districts—also deserve the crown. 

A writer for a great New York daily, who 
was about to start for a rural region in 
North Carolina asked the late Senator 
Vance, of the sate State, what kind of ac- 
commodation he was likely to find. 

“They'll give you some of their fried hog 

s,"’ the Senator promptly replied 

That’s better than nothing,” philosophi- 
cally returned the newspaper man. 

“I don’t know—I don’t know,” the Sen- 
ator murmured, in a dubieus tone. “T’'ve 
tried both.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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For wet weather,— 
dry clothes 


an 
comfort 
wear Tower's 


Fish Brand 
- REFLEX 
SLICKER 


It is all you want, or 
can get, in a rough 
and ready service coat. 
Thoroughly waterproof 
and strong at every point. 


$3.00 sez. 
Ss Satisfaction Guaranteed 
1A. J. Tower Co. Satie’ — 
| BOSTON by th o< 
Tower Canadian by this 


| | Limited, Toronto @13Catalog free 15H BpEyD 


| Potato Profits 


depend largely om how the crop {is planted. 
Every skipped hill is a loss in time, fertilizer 
and soil. Every double wastes valuable seed. 
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It means $5 to $50 per acre extra profit if all hills 
are planted, one piece ineach. That is why 


TRON AGE 


100 Per Cent 
Planters 


often pay for themselves In One season on smal} 
acreage. They also plant straight, at right depth, 12 
to 24 inches apart. New angle steel frame and 
steel seed hopper. With or 

without fertilizer distrib- 

utor. Ask your dealerto 

show you this Planter and 


ing’ and copy of IronAge 
Farm and Garden News. 
BATEMAN M’?’G CO. 
Box 1995 Grenloch, N. J. 


SAGENTS 100% Profit 


mm Wonderful new shoescraper and 
cleaner. Cleans dust as well 
‘ 













as mud, Sells the year 
round, Needed on every 
doorstep. Enormouseeller, 
W. A. Parker sold 92 in 4% 
days—Profit $10 a day. Write 
quick for territory and terms 
and free sample to workers. 
THOMAS SCRAPER Co. 
8055 West St. Dayton, Chie 


| The Farmers’ ana Horticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 


One of the best reference books we have 
| yet seen. Useful every week on the farm, 
| $1.87 postpaid. Order from The Progressive 

Farmer. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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OT only should every grown farmer who can 

possibly do so attend the Winter Short Course 
at his agricultural college, but we would especially 
urge the value of these courses to every ambitious 
farmer boy who is not able to take a two-year or 
a four-year college course. No wide-awake boy 
from sixteen years old up can better spend a few 
leisure weeks of winter than by attending one of 
these short courses. 





HILE we are urging our farmers not to eata 

selfish Christmas dinner this year we would 
also remind them that they should not be selfish 
with intellectual food any more than-with phys- 
ical food. There are probably ten times as many 
farmers, farmers’ wives, and farmers’ boys and 
girls in the South who are hungry for mind food, 
intellectual food, as are suffering for lack of bread 
and meat. Why not make a Christmas present of 
a year’s subscription to some good paper, or a 
copy of some good book, to some of these mind- 
hungry neighbors? Perhaps there are some bright 
boys and girls whose parents are ignorantly starv- 
ing their growing minds, whereas the gift of a 
good weekly paper might give them new inspir- 
ation and affect their whole future lives. 





OW that the year’s crops are being sold, and 

for the most part, at good prices, why not take 
three or four dollars and have a lot of note paper 
and envelopes neatly printed with your name and 
address, and preferably with the name of your 
farm? The Yorkville Enquirer very correctly says 
upon this point: 


“We wish all the farmers and others in 
this county who are engaged in business of 
any kind, or who have occasion to write bus- 
iness letters could be induced to use neatly 
printed stationery—letterheads and envel- 
opes carrying their names. We are not talk- 
ing this way because we want our job de- 
partment to do the printing. We want peo- 
ple to use printed letterheads because it is 

. more business-like. The man who uses print- 
ed stationery feels the better and more im- 
portant for it, and he makes a better impres- 
sion on the people with whom he corres- 
ponds.”’ 





UR friend, Mr. Bion H. Butler, writing in the 

Raleigh Newssand Observer, points out what we 
have often said, namely, that the hope of the 
Southern farmer lies in getting more help from 
really cheap labor—more horses and machinery— 
instead of depending so largely upon human labor 
which is sure to become more and more costly. 
We need more farm help that does not have to be 
clothed or fed, but which when you get through 
with it, can be put under shelter untended until 
you need it again. Says Mr. Butler: 


“It has not yet soaked into the heads of all 
of us that farm help consists in human help 
and machine help. Human help is too scarce 
and too expensive where machine help can be 
used. Machine help is to be had in every town 
and village in the State, and will be more 
abundant as the factories increase. * * * A 
man is the most expensive form of power that 
can be applied to production. A machine is 
the cheapest.”’ 





T IS a grievous indictment Secretary Houston 

brings against some of our agricultural colleges 
and State Departments of Agriculture, when he 
pays: 

“Some institutions, like some individuals, 
get to thinking so much about themselves 
that they forget the people whom they serve 
and who make them possible. I could point 
to State after State where the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is jealous of the State 
college of agriculture, and is busier watch- 
ing the advance of the State college than it 





is with its job of helping the people. I could 
point to State after State where the State col- 
lege of agriculture and the State university, 
created by the same people and maintained 
for the service of the people, are busier pre- 
venting extensions of one another’s activities 
than they are with extensions of their own 
activities for the service of the people. Neith- 
er is content to find out the job it can do best 
and to doit. It is trying to prevent the other 
from doing a job it might do.” 


We are accusing no State Department or no col- 
lege of agriculture of being in this class of faith- 
less public servants, but we have seen more than 
one instance where it seemed—to put it mildly— 
that there was a lack of co-operation among the 
officials of the State Department of Agriculture 
and the agricultural college. There is every rea- 
son why the work of these two agencies should 
be co-ordinated, and no reason at all for jealousy 
and opposition. Wherever such petty squabbling 
is indulged in, there is at least one man who is 
out of his rightful place and who needs to lose 
his job. 





E REGRET exceedingly that there reached us 

too late for insertion in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer an urgent appeal from Educational 
Secretary Crosby, of the State Union, urging all 
Locals to join in celebrating ‘‘North Carolina Day” 
in the schools, which this year is ‘‘Farm Life pay,” 
or Knapp Agricultural Day. The day set apart is 
Friday, December 19th, but if your school could 
not get ready so early, you should by all means 
take more time and hold it later. You can get 
programs and full information from your teacher 
and county superintendent. 





A Merry Christmas to All Progressive 
Farmer Readers. 


O ALL its several hundred thousand readers 

The Progressive Farmer, with this issue, 

sends its warmest greetings, and its best 
wishes for the happiest of all Christmases. We 
send greetings to the farmers and to the farmers’ 
wives, to the young men and to the young women 
of The Progressive Farmer Family, to the boys 
and girls, and the little tots. What an army there 
is of them all, and how we wish we could see 
them all together! 

At any rate, we can see them all with the mind's 
eye—all of them from the white-haired grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, whose memories run 
far back to happy Christmases with those that 
they ‘‘have loved long since and lost awhile” on 
down to the rosy-cheeked prattlers who will now 
enjoy, without comprehending, all the merriment 
of the first Christmas of their lives! And if we 
only could, we would put an extra package of hap- 
piness into each Christmas stocking! 

Perhaps we can do so anyhow. Perhaps we can 
suggest a seed thought which will thus blossom 
forth into increased happiness for everyone. And 
if we can do so, the seed thought must be this— 
that you must increase your own happiness by in- 
creasing somebody else’s happiness. 
other way. 

A happy Christmas indeed to one and all! In 
the language of Tiny Tim, “God bless us every- 
one!” 


There is no 





Why Not Attend the Winter Short Course? 


HE Winter Short Courses for farmers at our 

agricultural colleges, lasting from ten days 

to four weeks, offer a splendid opportunity 
for farmers to better equip themselves for their 
work. In addition to the great good that should 
come from attending the lectures, seeing the dem- 
onstrations, and visiting the various departments 
of the colleges and experiment stations, there will 
be the helpful association with your most wide- 
awake co-workers in the same great business of 
farming—a feature of inestimable value. 

The remarkable success that has attended these 
winter courses in the past is the best testimonial 
as to the splendid character of the work done. 
Not a few farmers can look back to some one of 
these winter courses as the beginning of a new day 
in their farming careers. Note the time at which 
your State Agricultural College will hold its win- 


ter course and be on hand if possible. If you have 
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not yet received an announcement of the winter 
course at your State college, send a postal card to- 
day for full information. Here are the dates in 
our territory: 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
February 2-28. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga., January 5-16. 

North Carolina A. & M. College, West Raleigh, 
N. C., January 9-February 6. 

Clemson College, Clemson College, S. C., Janu- 
ary 13-February 10. 





Pure-Bred Stallions the Most Economical 
Means of Improving Our Draft Animals. 





N ADVERTISER of pure-bred Percheron 
horses is reported as stating: 

“J particularly stated (in an advertise- 
ment) that I only handled pure-bred Perche- 
rons; yet, while I have had quite a number of 
letters, every single inquiry has been with 
reference to grade stock. This is a bad sign. 
Until they buy pure-bred stock, they will 
never make any success.” 

If the advertiser of Percherons refers to the 
purchase of stallions, we fully agree with him. No 
man can afford to use a grade stallion for breed- 
ing purposes. But if these men who wrote the 
advertiser were in search of grade mares they may 
not have been in error, except that they wrote to 
a man advertising only pure-bred Percherons, for 
grades. 

There is no more earnest advocate of pure-bred 
sires than The Progressive Farmer, but we do not 
advise our readers generally to buy pure-bred 
mares. The breeding of pure-bred horses to be 
sold for breeding purposes is a business requiring 
large capital, considerable knowledge of breeding 
and feeding and extensive experience, and these 
the Southern farmers do not possess. 

We advise our readers to buy pure-bred stal- 
lions, but for many years yet the Southern farmer, 
if he buys mares, should buy grades, except in rare 
cases where he has special fitness for the business 
of producing pure-breds. When we have used 
pure-bred stallions on our native mares for many 
years, and have bought such grade mares as our 
means will permit, then we may wisely buy pure- 
bred mares; but at present there are few farmers 
in the South who should invest the large sums 
necessary to buy pure-bred mares. Of course, it 
would be desirable for all to buy pure-bred mares, 
if they knew the business, and we hope the time 
will come when the breeding of pure-bred draft 
horses will be an established part of Southern 
farming; but grade mares are better than our 
native stock and grade mares made profitable are 
better than high-priced pure-bred mares made un- 
profitable through lack of fitness for breeding 
pure-bred horses. 

There should, and we believe will, soon be a 
good demand in the South for pure-bred stallions, 
as there is already for grade mares, and after we 
have bought the pure-bred stallions necessary to 
improve our native stock and added such grade 
mares as we are able to buy from other sections, 
then there will be a legitimate demand for larger 
numbers of pure-bred mares. If in the best horse- 
breeding sections of the North the average farmer 
still breeds grades, which is certainly a fact, it is 
surely not unreasonable or unwise for our South- 
ern farmers to learn the business with grade 
mares before investing in pure-breds. 

We insist, however, that the South must have 
larger horses, and to get these they must buy 
pure-bred stallions, and breed them, for no coun- 
try ever bought sufficient work-stock of the right 
sort. Let us buy all the large mares we can, and 
for the average man we must insist that he should 
buy grade mares, but all the mares we can buy 
will but improve our farm work-stock. 
For quick results at the least expense we must 
buy stallions to breed on our native mares. A 
stallion may easily sire from 50 to 100 colts in 
a year, while a mare produces one a year. This 
shows clearly that we should put what money we 
have into pure-bred stallions. 


slowly 
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EDUCA TI ON, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 








Selling Cotton in Pools. 


V ie SHALL doubtless get out of it slowly, and 
we shall doubtless make many mistakes on 
the way and suffer some losses through in- 

experience; but sooner or later we are going to 
work out as scientific a system of marketing farm 
crops as we have already evolved for making farm 
crops. And the fundamental basis of scientific 
marketing must be co-operation. No man can mar- 
ket scientifically by himself. He cannot learn 
market conditions and prices well enough; he 
cannot learn grading well enough—and even the 
few who know grading cannot have their knowl- 
edge recognized by the buying world. 

Farmers everywhere, even when they do not 
wish to warehouse cotton, must learn to pool their 
sales, preferably in one hundred to five hundred- 
bale lots. Here is an item from the Lumberton 
(N. C.) Robesonian, showing how it pays: 


“Cotton pooled and sold by the Robesonian 
last Wednesday brought its owners an aver- 
age of more than a quarter of a cent above 
the market; and the local market on the fol- 
lowing day was higher ‘than the New York 
basis, this increase over the basis being due, 
at least so say some of thesmerchants of Lum- 
berton, to the boost the market received the 
day before. Why would it not be a good plan 
for the cotton growers of any community to 
pool their cotton and sell it, say by the 100 
bales, instead of each man selling a bale or so 
at the time? If one can offer cotton in blocks 
of 100 bales doesn’t one stand a chance of 
getting a better price than the man who has 
a lone bale to offer?’’ 


Enormous Losses in Present Cotton Mar- 
keting System Definitely Proved. 


N THIS connection, we are reminded that Mr. 
] Charles J. Brand, head of the Office of Markets 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, being interested in The Progressive 
Farmer’s recent agitation of this subject, has just 
sent us a copy of a most notable new bulletin, 
“Studies of Primary Cotton Marketing Conditions 
in Oklahoma.’’ This bulletin has just been issued 
by his division; anybody can get a copy by sending 
five cents in stamps to ‘“‘Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.,’”’> and we wish every cotton farmer in the 
South would read it. : 

This bulletin proves not only the significance of 
the figures recently published in The Progressive 
Farmer, showing the wide variation in cotton 
prices in different towns on the same day; but also 
that equally wide variations may frequently exist 
in the same town at the same hour. A farmer who 
is well informed as to market conditions and the 
value of grades, or a farmer who is selling in a 
pool with a group of farmers who know, may re- 
ceive several dollars more a bale for the same 
grade of cotton than a more ignorant farmer selli- 
ing alone will receive in the same town at the 
same hour. 

This is not an indictment of the honesty of cot- 
ton buyers as a class, but it is undeniably true 
that where such opportunities exist for taking ad- 
vantage of the uninformed, there will always be 
men to improve these opportunities, no matter 
what the business is. The writer recently report- 
ed that on his local market there is evidently no 
competition among buyers; only one man really 
bids for a bale. In such a case the honest buyer 
may treat an ignorant man right; but it is folly 
to suppose that all buyers will do so. 

Here, for example are the figures collected by 
Mr. Brand and his assistants in Oklahoma last 
fall, showing the variations in prices paid for 
strict low middling cotton in the same town en 
the same day—that is to say, the difference be- 
tween the prices some farmers received and the 
prices some other farmers received for the same 
grade of cotton, the same day, figured out on the 
basis of 500-pound bales: 


Variation Variation 





Town. Town. per Bale. 
Olea occvewescese 0 Terral 4.20 
Mountain Park ... q Erick .. 9 
Norman Caddo . ‘ 
Porter Snyder 





PIOTIREM «. civcw eens a fe 5.00 Erick 
DURCH oi scts cuss DOR Terral 
oy ae nn 3.00 Wellston 2.50 





Similar differences are observed with grades 
of lint. Think of it—some farmers in Duncan, 
Oklahoma, receiving $10 less a bale for strict low 
middling cotton than other farmers received for 
the same grade on the same day—-December 2, 
1912! And in Terral, Oklahoma, November 12, 
the variation in prices paid for low middling 








amounted to $12.50 per bale. And worst of all, 
in Mangum, Oklahoma, November 7, with twenty- 
seven buyers in town, the lowest price paid for 
good ordinary was $19.25 less per 500-pound bale 
than some other good ordinary cotton fetched the 
same day! How long will cotton growers endure 
such conditions? 

As this bulletin goes on to say, all this enormous 
loss falls, for the most part, on those least able to 
bear it, and whose families are least able to bear 
it—the more ignorant farmers or those who dare 
forced to sell. We quote: 


“Tf buyer and seller were equally informed 
as to the grade of the bales offered, and if the 
sale of the individual bale were a matter of 
no more importance to the farmer than its 
purchase is to the buyer, such conditions 
could not exist. The farmer is necessarily 
under some pressure to sell after he has 
brought his bale to town. If he does not do 
so he has lost a day’s time, and has no assur- 
ance that his next attempt to sell will be pro- 
ductive of better results. Furthermore, he is 
not well enough versed in cotton grading to 
know exactly what his bale ought to bring, or 
whether the price offered is a fair one. 

“The conclusion is irresistible that the bur- 
den of the great discrepancies in the prices 
paid for each standard grade must fall most 
heavily upon those producers who are most 
ignorant of cotton grading and who are under 
the greatest pressure to sell.” 


—t 


Farmers Fail to Receive Benefit of 
Higher Grades. 


T HE two greatest facts brought out in this re- 
markable study of cotton marketing in Okla- 
homa—and the conditions there are typical 
——are: 

(1) That farmers marketing individually have 
no guarantee that they will receive the value of 
their lint. Perhaps a few farmers in the cases 
just menticned did receive a little more than their 
grade justified, but we all know that buyers are 
too intelligent for this to happen often. The con- 
clusion is therefore irresistible that if the highest 
prices were only just about right, the lowest ones 
were grossly unjust to the growers—amounting 
almost to sheer robbery of the ignorant. 

(2) The farmer does not get the benefit of the 
highest prices he should receive for grades above 
middling. This fact is emphasized and re-empha- 
sized in the bulletin from which we are quoting. 
“The cotton trade in Oklahoma,” we are told, 
‘recognizes no grade above good middling, altho 
many thousand bales of higher grade are pro- 
duced. In some cases the bulk of the cotton is 
bought as middling for weeks at a time, when a 
large majority of the bales are actually above that 
grade.” Note this language—‘‘a large majority 
of the bales’ for weeks at the time above mid- 
dling, when middling price is the highest the farm- 
er gets! The conclusions of the whole matter is 
set forth by the authors of this bulletin in the 
following language: 


“The greatest losses to the farmers under 
the present system of marketing appear to lie 
in their failure to secure the premium for 
their high grades which these bales finally 
bring. No relief from this condition can be 
expected while grading is wholly in the hands 
of the buyers. As long as this is the case, 
the cotton will never be closely graded until 
after it has left the grower’s possession. Co- 
operation among growers, if properly organ- 
ized, would probably furnish some measure 
of relief, but under present conditions a rath- 
er expensive selling department would proba- 
bly be necessary.” 


We repeat that we wish every individual cotton 
grower in the South could read this bulletin; and 
certainly every active man in the Farmers’ Union 
or any other farmers’ organization should send 
five cents for a copy, noting the address we have 
given. 


Cottonseed Selling for $16 a Ton in Some 
Sections and $33 a Ton in Others. 


UT the cotton farmer’s loss does not stop with 
B the lint. He also loses untold thousands of 

dollars every year through lack of system in 
marketing his cottonseed. Abundant proof of this 
fact is found in the reports sent us by farmers in 
various parts of our territory as to cottonseed 
prices on Saturday, November 29, and Monday, 
December 1. 
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Our first letter is from a farmer who says: ‘“‘Our 
neighbors clubbed up and sold 5,000 bushels at 
$33.33 1-3 per ton, or at fifty cents per bushel. 
Co-operation, you see.”’ 

The next is from A. C. McAnally, Cleveland, 
Alabama, who says: ‘‘Cottonseed are worth $25 a 
ton here today at the wagon.”’ 

Mr. G. W. Wilson, of Mt. Pleasant, South Caro- 
lina, writes: “The Sea Island Cotton Oil Company, 
of Charleston, is paying $30 per ton for seed to- 
day, and they furnish sacks free and deliver them 
at gin.” 

This comes from Mr. F. B. Cameron, McKinney, 
Texas: “The oil mill and gins here are paying 
the farmers $20 per ton. The gins pay the farm- 
ers just as much as the oil mill and haul the seed. 
It looks like a ‘stand in.’ Surely the gins cannot 
afford to do the hauling and sell for the price the 
mill pays the farmer. I think we farmers need a 
little co-operation in this seed business;- also in 
the lint cotton.” 

Mr. G. T. Gresham, Eulonia, South Carolina, is 
next, naming the price there $30 a ton. 

The same price is reported by Mr. L. C. Holler, 
Davidson, North Carolina. 

The very next letter is from W. C. Andrews, 
Grady, Arkansas, who says: ‘‘We have been get- 
ting $16 per ton for about a month. Both gins buy 
seed but have no competition. No provision is made 
for disposing of it except when ginned.” 

With variations from $16 to $33 a ton, it is 
clearly high time for farmers to co-operate in sell- 
ing cottonseed, as we urged in The Progressive 
Farmer several weeks ago. We do not say this 
out of any hostility to the oil mills, but as a mat- 
ter of simple justice to the men whose sweat and 
muscle make the product and who are alone en- 
titled to the profit. 


“The Southern States Cotton Corporation” 
and Other Schemes. 


F PERTINENCE in this connection is the fol- 
lowing inquiry from a reader in Morrillton, 
Arkansas: 


“Please tell me what you think about the 
Southern States Cotton Corporation of Texas, 
which proposes to give fifteen cents for 
cotton.”’ 


Gur answer to this, Brother Arkansan, is that 
we'll tell you more definitely what we think about 
them when we hear of some farmer who has re- 
ceived the fifteen cents they seem to have been 
promising for so many months—fifteen cents, not 
in promises, but in cold cash. We refused to run 
their advertising last year, and have not yet re- 
gretted our course. 

Very early in this cotton marketing season, 
while attending a farmers’ conference in South 
Carolina, the writer encountered one of the ‘‘Cor- 
poration’s’” orators who all but convicted us of 
high treason because we would not advise farmers 
to join the scheme. But we held out for some 
proof that his company had somewhere actually 
paid a farmer fifteen cents in coin of the realm for 
ordinary middling cotton. He blustered around, 
but finally gave us some far-away names we might 
write to. ; 

So we wrote to them. 

And we urged a prompt answer. 

We also enclosed stamped reply envelopes. 

And that was weeks ago. 

But no answer has come yet. 

The truth is that we do not advise farmers to 
take stock, whether called ‘‘co-operative,” ‘“Un- 
ion,’’ or what not, unless it is in a company reec- 
ommended by some reputable and well-established 
farmers’ organization. 





A Thought for the Week. 


BELIEVE in boys and girls, the men and wom- 
[= of a great tomorrow, that whatsoever the 

boy soweth, the man shall reap. I believe in 
the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of schools, 
in the dignity of teaching, and the joy of serving 
another. I believe in wisdom as revealed in hu- 
man lives as well as in the pages of a printed 
book; in lessons taught not so much by precept as 
by example; in the ability to work with the hands 
as well as to think with the head; in everything 
that makes life large and lovely. I believe in 
beauty in the school-room, in the home, in the 
daily life and out of doors. I believe in laughter, 
in all ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. I 
believe that every hour of every day we receive a 
just reward for all we do. I believe in the present 
and its opportunities, in the future and its prom- 
ises, and in the divine joy of living.—Edwin Os- 
good Grover. 








I have had but one introduction that seemed to me just 
the thing, an the gentleman was not acquainted with me 
and there was no nonsense He said: “Ladies and gentle- 


men: I shall waste no time in this introduction. I know of 
only two facts about this man: First, he has never been in 
the penitentiary, and secondly, I can’t imagine why.’’— 
Mark Twain. 
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| Where to Buy Pure-Bred Livestock. | 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Gienworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 

For Best service accurately describe your wants. 

ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. 


PRADA AAD 


GOLDWORTH FARM 


Berkshires 


We have been in the Berkshire business ten 
years and expect to stay in it. We have 
never had a displeased customer and are 
doing our best never to have one. We offer 
for sale as breeders nothing but the very 
best, and guarantee every animal sold to 
please the buyer. 


A fine lot of two and three-months-old pigs 
sired bya double grandson of Masterpiece 
77000 and out of such sows as Dukes Belle 
lith, bred by E. J. Barker, and Georgia Anne 
137545; she a daughter of Duke Lee 83045. 


Price is $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Order today—This ad won’t appear next 
week. 


POrm> 








TRY US—WE PLEASE 
GOLDWORTH FARM 


FELIX WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
VILLA RICA, - - GEORGIA. 











Champion Berkshire Boar Cheap | 


To avoid inbreeding we will sell Premier 
of Maplewood 135529, Champion Tri- 
State Fair 1911, royally bred, a great indi- 
vidual, and excellent sire, at one-fifth his 
real value. Also some fine ready-for-use sons 
and daughters of his, and fall pigs, all at rock bot- 
tom prices for quality stock. WRITE NOW. 
John F. Tucker & Son, - Smyrna, Tenn. 

% i 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





























Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live St: ck Show, Chicago, 1910. ; 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 


Rezistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 








PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premicr 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mgr., Tullahoma, Tenn. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty. Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera. 

The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 














Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 


Now reidy to ship, 8 to 10 weeks old, a few pairs 
not related. ry fine herd boar. 


Also one very ar. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 





CHESTER WHITES. 
0 I. C.’s. Pure Bred Stock °Srecoma 
100 pigs ready for shipment, service boars, bred 
gilts and two aged herd boars, 


OVW EN BROTHERS, 
Route No. 2, Bedford City, Virginie. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliab/e, 


POLAND CHINAS. 


torn PIP IIIIFIY Oy 


-978 Pound Hog 
See What Our Mammoth Black Hogs Do 


In The Hands Of Our Customers—____. 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 
Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he 
dressed net 978 pounds. 
(Signed) J. L. GUYER. 
Weare selling these pigs at the very 
low price of $10 each, $15 per pair and 
they are going fast. Have a fine lot of 
pure bred Poland China at same price. 
Reference Bradstreet & Dunn’s Agency, 
or any bank in Greensboro. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











= 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








FOR SALE: Fine lot of Registered 
Poland China pigs and gilts. 


E. W. JONES, - Woodlawn, Va. 


POLAND Out of stretchy sows and 1000-lb. boars 
ATi vis Buy.them and win. Also Angus cattle 
a J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


SPAR PPDPDOPD POPPA POPP PEPPP DARPA LALA 
Sow Pigs 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Sow Figs 


all sold; unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some 
fine boars on hand; write quick, they are going 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 




















fast 





Stewart sscrinc Clipping Machine 
Turns easier,ciips faster and closer and stayssha’ 
. Gears areall file hard an 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
157 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write forfree new catalog of most modern line of 
horse clipping and sheep shearing machines. 
























Saves Your Hams 


and Shoulders. 
Enables you to kill hogs 
without fear of a warm 

SS spell spoiling a single ham or shoul- 
der, Shoots the saltliquid Right to the Bone 
where warm weather causes decomposition to setin. 
Thousands used. Lasts lifetime. Saving of two hams 
paysforit. Order one now for this winter's killing. 
$5.00 brings it, prepaid, money-back guarantee. 

Agents wanted. 

T. J. TURLEY, Dept. No.1 Owensboro, Ky. 















Saves] Enables you to dehorn | 
D § yourowncattle, Dehorned 
cattle give more milk—fat- 
ten sooner and better—sell easier. 
Leavitt cogged mechanism affords powerful leverage; 
V-blades make clean cut all around the horn. Leavitt dehor- 
Bers known to give 20 years’ service 
without repairs. Guaranteed. Write 
for catalog if not at your dealer's. 
LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
106 Griggs St. 
Urbana, Ile. 












LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








A Criticism of Two Answers to 
Churning Questions. 
WONDER if you 
age farmer’s wife, milking two 
or three cows, practically never— 
here in the South-—churns cream? I 
cannot recall a Southern farm wo- 
man—except those engaged in dairy- 
ing—-who churns anything but whole 
milk. 

I was brought up on a farm, and 
spent many a weary hour flopping 
the dasher of the ordinary four-gal- 
lon ‘“dasher’’ churn. In summer the 
“souring’’ as we called it, of the milk, 
took care of itself. In winter the 
milk was set by the sitting room fire 
and turned around from time to 
time so as to make the ‘‘clabbering”’ 
process uniform. We didn’t use a 
thermometer (and the average farm- 
er’s wife doesn’t do it now), so it 
was a guess as to whether the milk 
was too warm or too cold or just 
right. I have churned for an hour 
and a half many a time. Sometimes 
a little hot water would be added. If 
that did not help matters cold would 
be tried. After the butter ‘‘came” I 

ould. spend a half hour or more 
trying to make it ‘‘gather’’—that is 
trying to get the small particles to 
collect out of the great mass of but- 
termik. 

If I didn’t have this sort of exper- 
ience I would find the butter came 
too easily, and was white and puffy. 
This was what we knew as “scalded” 
butter. And that is the sort of but- 
ter that you find in most Southern 
homes today. I venture to say that 
not one Southern farm woman in a 
thousand—no, in ten thousand— 
ever churns the cream from her mik, 
obtained either by using a separator 
or by the gravity method. 

I don’t doubt that the writer of 
| this question churns whole milk in a 
dasher churn without a thermometer. 
I don’t imagine she knows that peo- 
ple churn cream instead of whole 
| milk. I didn’t know it until I began 
ito make butter from a dairy. Then 
{I studied butter making just as I 
would study French or any literary 
subject. You can’t assume we know 
much here in the South. You must 
start us in primers. 

I will say in regard to the other 
clipping-—the one asking about tem- 
peratures—that while theoretically 
your temperatures are correct,I have 
found feeders of cottonseed meal can 


know the aver- 





well begin churning in very cold 
weather at a temperature of 68 de- 
grees. I have done it often, but 


never a fraction of a degree higher. 
Of course I was not churning in a 
very warm place; but if the tempera- 
ture of the milk house is anywhere 
around 63 or 64 degrees one can 
start at 68 degrees. It perhaps is 
not safe, tho, to recommend this 
temperature without all the neces- 
sary qualifications. 
IRENE BROWN JENKINS. 


Editorial Comment, — Yes, we 
know that not only the average farm- 
er’s wife, but also probably 99 out 
of 100 farmer’s wives churn whole 
milk, but we also know that the best 
results will not be obtained in that 
way and that whether she churns 
whole mik or cream it must be rip- 
ened properly to obtain successful 
churning and a fair article of butter. 

It is just this idea that because 
most people are doing, or have al- 
ways done a thing a certain way they 
cannot or will not learn to do it a 
better way, that keeps our agricul- 
ture in a primitive state and our peo- 
ple poor. 

If the person who 
quiry does not know that people 
churn cream instead of whole milk 
(which is possibly true) it is time 
she learned that such is the case and 
that it is the better way. Our an- 
swer to her inquiry is our way of tell- 
ing her what she ought to know and 
do, without telling her she does not 


made the en- 








know the first principles of butter- 
making, which might or might not 
be true. We beg to insist that the 


temperatures for churning, which we 
advised, are not only ‘‘theoretically” 
but they are “practically” correct, 
A temperature of 68 degrees is too 
high at which to churn, for the best 
resulcs and the best butter. If such 
a high temperature is permissible 
because of feeding cottonseed meal, 
then too much cottonseed meal is 
being fed to obtain the best quality 
of butter. 





International Live Stock Exposition. 


OR the first time the South ap- 

peared in the “lime light’’ this 
year, at the great International Live- 
stock Exposition annually held in 
Chicago. 

On the opening day, Saturday, 
Texas took the ‘‘‘center of the stage’ 
by her team of students from the A. 
and M. College winning first place in 
the students’ judging contest. To 
have won first place in competition 
with teams from the best agricultural 
colleges of the country would have 
been shock enough to her competi- 
tors, but, Texas like, she did better 
and won by a margin of 159 points 
Over her nearest rival, Missouri, 
with 3,495 points. And as if this was 
not enough the Texas College also 
furnished the student making the 
highest individual score. 

The following is the standing of 
the teams from the different colleges 
competing: 

1. Texas A. and M. College. 

2 Missouri State University. 

3. Purdue University, Indiana. 

4 Ohio State University. 


5. Iowa State Agricultural Coel- 
lege. 
6. Ontario Agricultural College, 


Canada. 

7. Manitoba Agricultural College, 
Canada. 

8. MacDonald College, Quebec. 

9. Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

10. Nebraska State University. 

The highest individual score wags 
made by W. N. Reed of Texas A. and 
M. College. 

As if to make certain that she 
would not be overlooked when the 
livestock show got well under way, 
the South came back with another 
surprise on Monday for those who 
have failed to recognize her growing 
place in American agriculture. 


This time it was the Hereford bull 
Point Comfort 14, owned by W. J. 
Davis & Co., of Jackson, Miss., that 
got in the “‘lime light” again by win- 
ning first place among the aged bulls 
of that breed. On Tuseday and Wed- 
nesday the LaVernet Herefords and 
the Lespedeza Farms’ Shorthorns 
from Hickory Valley, Tenn., kept up 
the business of putting the South on 
the map so far as this greatest of all 
the world’s livestock exhibitions is 
concerned by taking place among 
the money winners in nearly every 
class in which they showed. To get 
in among the money winners any- 
where in a show of this class, mean3 
more than to win first money in most 
shows and on Tuesday Mr. Daniel S. 
Combs of Lespedeza Farms had the 
satisfaction of seeing his Senior heif- 
er calf win second prize in a 
having 31 entries. It is no intended 
criticism of the judges to state that 
the majority of the breeders at the 
ringside believed that this great 
Shorthorn heifer, Lespedeza Blossom, 
should have gone to the top of the 
class, because of her wealth of flesh 
and excellent beef type. 


elass 


On Thursday the South again came 
to the front with prominent win- 
nings. Mr. Davis’ bull, Point Com- 
fort 14, that had won first in class 
on Monday, was made senior cham- 
pion and then the grand champion 
Hereford bull of the show. 


Tennessee, as if not to be outdone 
by Mississippi, also won first prize on 
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Shorthorn calf herd bred by exhib- 
itor and second on calf herd in the 
open class. To win a breeder’s prize 
in such company is no small honor 
and Lespedeza Farms has the honor 
of showing that prize-winning Short- 
horns can be bred and developed in 
the Cotton Belt. 

It should be remembered that both 
LaVernet Stock Farm, Jackson, Miss., 
where Messrs. Davis & Co. are breed- 
ing their Herefords, and Lespedeza 
Farms, Hickory Valley, Tenn., where 
Mr. Combs is breeding Shorthorns, 
are both in the Cotton Belt and not 
more than two years ago were in the 
tick-infested area; but thanks to the 
splendid work of Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi in co-operation with the Uni- 


ted States Government, both these 

farms are now in the tick-free area. 
* * & 

This was another ‘“Black’’ cattle 


year at the International. Last year 
we recorded that the grand champion 
fat steer came down from Brandon, 
Manitoba, and captured the highest 
honors. This year Mr. Jas. D. Mec- 
Gregor, of Brandon, Manitoba, re- 
peated his success of last and again 
produced the grand champion steer 
of the show—a grade Aberdeen-An- 
gus. 
* & * 

The first prize carload of Aber- 
deen-Angus steers and the grand 
champion of the car lots of all breeds 
were yearling pure-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus, bred, fed and exhibited by 
Escher and Ryan, of Botna, Iowa. 

These steers were sold at auction 
Thursday morning to a Chicago pack- 
er for $13.25 a hundred, live weight. 
As this carload of yearlings also won 
about $900 in premiums’ they 
brought their owners a pretty snug 
sum of money. 

* ** 

At the auction sale of Aberdeen- 
Angus on Wednesday the bull Kemp, 
calved October 2, 1912, and bred and 
owned by H. C. Binnie, Ala, Iowa, 
sold to C. D. and E. F. Caldwell, Bur- 
lington Junction, Mo., for $2,005. 

5 * * Ok 

The first prize pen of barrows and 
the grand champion fat barrow of 
the hog show were again Poland- 
Chinas, as was the grand champion 
barrow in 1912, and were furnished 
by the same exhibitors, John Francis 
& Sons, of New Lenox, II. 





Saving the Hog Crop. 





(Continued from page 7.) 


er we remove bones and cut meat in 
small pieces and with a sharpened 
long stick hold the meat in the boil- 
ing brine for five minutes to thor- 
oughly cook the blood, then spread 
meat out to cool over night and in 
the morning put in keg and cover 
with brine in which it was cooked, 
which is also cool. It wiil never get 
too salty but always tastes fresh and 
is fine. MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 





Another Method of Curing. 


ET meat cool over night, trim, 

rub each piece thoroughly with 
salt (rub skin side, too). Place 
meat by layers in close box and put 
on plenty of salt—don’t be afraid of 
using too much. Cover box closely 
and let lie in salt six weeks to two 
months, according to size of meat. 
Then take out and wash off salt and 
cover with a mixture of black pepper, 
red pepper, molasses and flour. Mix 
the ingredients into a very stiff bat- 
ter and with the hands rub all over 
the meat except where skin is, being 
careful to fill every crevice and the 
lower end of the bone of hams and 
shoulders. Let lie out in the air un- 
til dry. We then put ours back into 
the box until needed. It can be hung 


yr left lying in the open “except for 
damage by rats and mice. We are 


never troubled with skippers at all, 
and all who eat our meat say it is 
fine. ~ C. H. THRONEBURG. 
Hudson, N. C. 








| Recipes for Hog-Killing Time. | 





CAKED SOUSE, 
Ten ears, 5 noses, equal weight skins from 
fat meat, or 2 heads, all cooked very tender. 
When cool enough to work with hands mash 








very fine and add 1 teaspoon black pepper, 
1 tablespoon sage, 2 tablespoons salt, 1 cup 
vinegar, enough liquid from cooking meat 
to make soft and stick. together; put in 
smal! molds and let harden,-—D. G. Wilson, 
Williamsburg, N. C, 
TO STUFP SAUSAGE. 

3efore “hog-killmg time’ is over I want 
to pass along to Progressive Farmer wives 
my method of putting away sausage for 


spring use. When our last hogs are killed 
each winter I pack away as much fresh sau- 


sage, in an earthen jar, as will keep fresh 
until eaten. The remainder IL _ stuff into 
sacks to be dried. These sacks are made of 
unbleached domestic, costing about seven 
cents a yard. Each sack is a yard long and 
wide enough for one’s hand to slip in easily 4 
about packing the meat As soon as the 
sausage is made it is packed tightly into 
these sacks. They are covered cither by 
dipping into a tub of the hot lard or pour- 
ing lard from the cracklings over them, 
Then the sacks are hung by strong cords in 


the smokehouse to dry. In the spring we 
rip open a sack as far as wanted for a meal, 
slice the sausage in thin slices and broil for 
breakfast, It is quite appetizing and _ suffi- 
cient grease has dried out to make the meat 
easily digestible. The plan is simple and I 
commend it to you.u—E. K. E., Bryson City, 
North Carolina, 


HOW f MAKE SNOW-WHITE LARD. 





I use the top of middling about four or 
five inches al! the way across and all other 
fat trimmings from hams and_= shoulders. 
Slice very thin and put on to cook with 
plenty of water so there will be no danger 
of burning by fast cooking. Then add leaf 
lard and all other that I want to cook, 
When it begins to boil add 1 teaspoonful of 
soda to each gation of fat and water and 
stir well, The soda produces a scum that 
is taken off. The pot of lard -will get thick 
and milky when the water is about gone, 
At this stage I do not cook fast but keep 
stirring, and sooon have a pot of sparkling 
clear lard Then renew the fire a 
which brings the cracklings to the _ top | 
where they are easily taken off When cool 
enough strain through a clean flour bag and 
keep in cool place, My lard keeps firm and 


fresh till next hog-killing time, 
, a 


Craig, Sanford, N 





PICKLED PORK OR CORN BEEF, 


little, | — 


Mrs. W. R., | 


Six gallons water, 6 quarts salt, 4 pound 
saltpeter, 1 pound sugar, 1 quart molasses, 
Make sufficient brine to cover the meat well. 
Beef will be ready for use in ten days and 
will keep for six months This is also a 
good pickle to put hams in for three weeks 
before hanging to smoke, | 

In curing hams dry, cut and properly 
brine the hams; sprinkle a little powdered 


saltpeter on the fleshy side; use three parts 
of salt and one part of granulated sugar; 
salt and pack in a pile.or put in a box. The 
third day break up your pile and re-salt 
with the same salt; do not add any more 
salt; re-pack and let lay in bulk one day for 
every pound the average ham weighs; hang 
up and smoke for ten days with hickory 
twigs or chips. Make a paste of black pep- 
per and molasses and put on the flesh side; 
wrap in paper and pack in a box or barrel, 
putting new hay, cut (in cutting knife) 
one or one and a half inches long, betweeen 


the pieces to keep them from touching. Be 
sure to keep the mice and rats out. This 
curing is also fine for breakfast bacon,-—W. 


A. Graham, North Carolina Commissioner of 
Agriculture, 


OW TO USE THE HOG’s HEADS. 

I will tell of a dish we 
Water wherein the 
left to get 


Germans like. The 
hi ad 
off, then re- 








heated and. strained Put into one gallon 
of it 1 or 2 quarts of the cooked head meat, 
ground and seasoned iil for head cheese, 
only don't ise onion In another vessel 
(iron pot) hay king about 2 quarts of 
oat meal, a thickness that it will drop 
from the spoon Put this with the other 
ind cook togcther on stove so it will not 
burn, about on : is eaten hot on 
bread or panca I re-warmed 
and keeps for Add water and 
maybe salt ea you re-warm it 
season it with bl pper and allspice and 
salt, 

The skimmed-off fat is used for cake-bak- 
ing like butte It is used just as you need 
it 1 cup grease, % cup sugar, i cup sor- 
ghum, 1 cup sour milk, cinnamon, ginger, 
nutmeg, allspice, each % teaspoon. A bit of 
salt, 1 large teaspoon soda sifted in 2 cups 
flour. Add more flour if needed, Bake in a 
bread-pan 20 or 30 minutes. Don't -have 
oven too hot; it burns easier than white 
cake.—Mrs. G. M. Dupslaff, St. Charles, Ark. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any itraportant Farmers’ Meetings. 











South Carolina Plant Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, 8S. C., January 19 Officers: 
D. R. Coker, Hartsville, President; H. W. 
Barre, Clemson College, Secretary. 

Virginia Corn Growers’ Association, 
burg, Va., January 6-7. 

Virginia Horticultural y and 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Richmond, 
Va,, January 21-23 


Lynch- 


State Society 


Winter Short Courses. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 








was boiled is | 


|W. J. DAVIS & CO., 





Va., February 2-28 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, Ath- 
ens, Ga., January 5-16. 

North Carolina A & M College West 
Raleigh, N. C., January 9-February 6. 

Clemson College. Clemson College, S. C 
Januar 13-February 16 Ww. NM Riggs 
President 

“Keep the Rats, Mice, and Chickens Out | 
of tl Cor is the heading of an | 
articl in a paper that is a timely | 
admonition » who read only the head- 
ings, 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. | 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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Lad of Loutsa 20047, 
KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
yet they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
country. 


Fine lot of pigs, gilts, sows and young service 
boars now ready for immediate delivery. 


Also Angora Goats and Berkshire Swine. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and Octoher Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Bargains in Registered Duroes. 207": 
Choice pigs, good colors. Best breeding, reasonable 
prices. Also M. B. turkey hens and Pekin ducks. 
rite your wants. 
CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
. **CRE DitT** 

We will sell Duroc-Jersey Pigs for small cash 
payment—balance to suit. Registered breeders, 
good individuals. Pedigrees furnished. We <:so 
breed White Runner Ducks and Orpington 
chickens. Write, Jefferson Farins, Albany. Ga. 


TAMWORTHS. 
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Siock Up With 
Jerseys 


mi A Texas farmer writes : 

It looks to me like a good time to get rid of 
inferior cattle and stock up with good registered 
Jerseys which can handle high-priced feed at 
a profit; and no breed can equal the Jersey for 
long-time economical production of butter-fat, 
a product for which there is always a demand.” 
A lot of farmers are taiking this way just now. 
Send for information about the Jersey to 

THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23rd Street New York 
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HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Wisconsin Farmer notes that fewer 
and fewer of the Wisconsin farmers are con- 
tent to milk and care for cows that are able 
to produce only about 150 pounds of butter. 
During two weeks last spring 145 Wisconsin 
dairymen purchased registered pure-bred 
Holstein sires in order to improve their 
herds. 

Everywhere the more progressive dairy- 
men are alive to the necessity of using bred- 
for-production sires in order to bring up the 
butter-fat yield of their cows to a profitable 

1 


gure. 
Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso. F L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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WYLDWOOD FARMS 
CORNWELL, 8S. C. 
For Sale—Guernseys. One mature bull 
from advanced registry stock. Four young 
bulls ready for service: two bull calves. 


Berkshires —Lee’s Artist 5th. Several 
boar pigs, nice ones, and a few sow pigs. 


Buy from us and get prize winning stock. 

















TAMWORTH Bred gilts, service boars, 
all ages, English, Canad- 
PIGS ian or American bred. 
. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 Ib. 
Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 Ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Eight prize winning boars 
6 to 24 months old from this season’s show 
herds cheap, 


Largest registered prize winning herd in 
the South. Won 218 premiums, 21 champions, 
9 grand champions and 5 trophy cups at 
eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS 


Fifty-eight blue and champion ribbons won by this herd 
in 1913, at the Forest City, Minn., Wis. and Mich. State 
fairs. Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. Warren Morton, - Russellville, Ky. 
HEREFORDS. 
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LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 
Jackson, Miss. 


Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 
JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 


NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








Herefords 











YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 





WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 

















DIGGS FARM 


HAS FOR SALE 
JERSEY BULLS 


From 3 Months to 2 Years Old. 


These bulls are fancily bred and 
should make great sires. 


For Pedigrees and Prices, address 


J.F. DIGGS, Rockingham, N.C. 














Guernsey Cattle—Shetland Ponies 
Maltese Milk Goats For Sale. 


—Address— 
LA GRANGE STOCK FARM 
R. F. D. No. 2 Winnsboro, s.C. 
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Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 


Big bone,Kentucky, Mam- 
moth Jacks, Percheron 
stallions, mares and a few 
good plantation horses. 
Special prices in half car 
or Car load lots. Wiite us 

our wants or visit our 
arms. 
COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 

Lexington. Ky. 














-—PACING PROSPECTS— 


Brown Stallion; born March 13, 1912. Sire 
John R. Gentry 2.00%. Dam by Brown Hal 
2.1274; she is full sister to dam of Braden 
Direct 2.014. Also Colts and Fillies by John 
R. Gentry 2.00%, McEwen 2.184% and Argot 
Hal 2.074. No Bargain Sale, All Worth Their 
Price. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 














KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


Registered stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some splen 
did saddlers, plantation 
horses and nice drivers. A 
beautiful lot of Welsh and 
Shetland ponies. Large 
English Blacks and Hamp 
shire swine. Write your 
wants or visit our farms. 


J. F.COOK Lexington, Ky. 











Percheron Stallions 


Several good ones 1 to 6 years old at pro- 
ducers’ prices. We are sold out at present 
on ANGUS CATTLE, but will have some 
good youngsters in late winter. 

We thank our customers for their liberal 
patronage. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


1500 
Fancy Turkeys 


Wanted 


Mr. Caesar Cone, President Proximity and 
White Oak Cotton Mills has instructed us to buy 
for his account fifteen hundred fancy North 
Caro rkeys. Mr. Cone will use these 
turkeys for Christmas gifts for the families that 
work in the cotton mills at Proximity, White Oak 
and Revoluticn. Mr. Cone has especially re- 
quested that we purchase these turkeys from 
North Carolina farmers, thereby keeping this 
large amount of money within our State. 














We are now ready to make contracts, deliver- 
ed and weighed at this store and day from Mon- 
day December 22 to Saturday December 27. 


Farmers who wish to make contracts with us 
will please write or phone promptly, stating num- 
ber and price wanted. This offer subject to be 
withdrawn without notice. 


Proximity Mercantile Co., 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


John J. Phoenix, Prest.. - - Phone 570 
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MORE COTTON 


Mr. M. L. McRae, of McRae, 
Ga., using a fertilizer mixture 
in which three-fourths of the 
ammonia was Cyanamid pro- 
duced a cotton crop that 


averaged 2 bales to the 
acre. You can do the same 
by using mixtures that con- 
tain Cyanamid. 


MORE CORN 


Mr. F. R. Mann, of Jackson- 
ville, Ga., using a fertiltzer 
mixture in which three-fourths 
of the ammonia was Cyan- 
amid harvested a corn crop 
that averaged over 100 bush- 
els to the acre. Mixtures 
containing Cyanamid are the 
secret of bigger crops. 













element of commercial 


higher prices. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


When Bu FERTILIZER this his Year_— 


ERTILIZING for profit is the one 
reason for fertilizing atall. The liberal 
use of high-grade fertilizers in con- 
§ junction with good seed and careful 
arming 1s true economy and the only depend- 
able way of growing profitable crops. 
fertilizers must be high-grade in every respect. 
You can rely on the fact that fertilizers which 
contain Cyanamid are high-grade—they are 


taken from the air. 


But the 


Frank R, 


identified by the Cyanamid red and blue tag, 
That’swhy wesay “Specify Cyanamid Mixtures,” 

Cyanamid is a nitrogenous fertilizer material 
made by electricity at Niagara Falls,with nitrogen 


wy 
—s 


Leading fertilizer manufacturers 


everywhere use it as a source of ammonia (nitrogen) 
for making high grade fertilizers. 

Cotton and corn require high grade fertilizers for 
best results—fertilizers that contain sufficient nitrogen 
to produce a strong healthy plant. 


Nitrogen from the Air—Its Importance to both Fertilizer 
Manufacturers and Consumers 


Nitrogen (ammonia) is the most important and costliest 
fertilizers. Dr. 
Cameron of the U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 
“The natural sources of nitrogen are rapidly not only 
increasing in cost but disappearing from the market, 
due to being put to other purposes that command 


In short, the time is upon us when we must look to the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen”. 
of atmospheric nitrogen (Cyanamid) will help to reduce 
the present cost of mixed fertilizers, for an increased 
consumption will lower its production cost and make 
possible a lower selling price. 


The increased use 


This is a vital reason 


why every farmer should demand Cyanamid Mixtures, 





Look for these 
Tags on all 
Fertilizer Bags 


RAINS CAN'T WASH 
AWAY CYANAMID NITROGEN 


Certain forms of nitrogen, when they come 
in contact with the soil,form water soluble 
compounds, These forms are not reliable 
because they sometimes overfeed the 
plants at the start and then are apt to 
wash away with the first rain, leaving the 





ANAM ammosiae 
CYANAM a 





plants to starve and causing you to lose 
both the money you have paid and the 
time you have spent in applying the 
fertilizers that contain such forms. 


SOIL-SWEETENING LIME 


This lime in Cyanamid helps to sweeten, loosen, 
warm and to increase the soil’s bacterial activity. 
The Cyanamid lime ccsts you nothing—either for 














material or time or labor in applying. 





FEEDS CROPS DURING 
PRINCIPAL GROWING PERIOD 


Cyanamid nitrogen has a soil duration of 
nearly three months. 

It is organic in form and quickly 
available as a plant food, but the part 
that the plant does not use at once 
is converted into compounds in the 
soil, which are not soluble in water, 
but are made available as needed by 
the solvent effect of plant roots and 
bacterial action. 


KEEPS MIXTURES DRY 


and always in good condition for drilling or 
otherwise applying to the soil. They won’t clog 
drills. That means less trouble and a more even 
fertilization, 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is @ 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 


Hittle sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina, While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host's family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, “Guinea’ and son Alf, 
with whom he is to room, Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice ig chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
gays, “when things go wrong,” he has a reg- 
ular set-to. School is to begin the following 


Monday. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Millie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea’s, 
4n whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
eret. Bill has already succumbed to Guinea’s 
smile, through sympathy readily consents 
to Alf’s suggestion to call at General Lunds- 
ford’s on Sunday. 


CHAPTER V. 


T WAS with great care that Alf 
I prepared himself to go with me to 

the General’s house. Out under a 
tree in the yard he placed a mirror 
on a chair and there he sat and shav- 
ed himself. Then he went upstairs 
to put on a suit of clothes which nev- 
er had been worn, and anon I heard 
him calling his mother to help him 
find buttons and neckwear that had 
been misplaced. And he shouted to 
me not to be impatient, that he was 
doing the best he could. Impatient! 
I was sitting in the passage, leaning 
back against the wall, and near the 
steps Guinea stood, looking far out 
over the ravine. She had donned a 
garb of bright calico, with long, 
green-stemmed flowers stamped upon 


it, and I thought that of all 
dresses I had ever beheld this 
the most beautiful and becoming. 
She hummed a tune and looking 
about pretended to be surprised to 
see me sitting there, and for aught I 
know the astonishment might have 
been real, for J had made no noise in 
placing my chair against the wall. 

“T ought not to be humming a 
dance tune on Sunday,” she said, 
stepping back and standing against 
the opposite wall, with her hands be- 
hind her. 

“T don’t see how the day can make 
music harmful,” I replied. 

“The day can’t make music harm- 
ful,’’ she rejoined. ‘‘But I can’t sing. 
Sometimes when I can’t express what 
I am thinking about I hum it. How 
long are you and Alf going to be 
away ?”’ 

“As long as it suits him,’ I an- 
swered. “I have decided to have no 
voice as to the length of our stay.” 

“Then you are simply going to ac- 
commodate him. How kind of you. 
And have you always so much con- 
sideration for others? If you have 
you may find your patience strained 
if you stay here.’’ 

“To stand any strain that may be 
placed upon our patience is a virtue,” 
I remarked—sententious pedagogue 
—and she lifted her hands, clasped 
them behind her head, looked at me 
and laughed, a music sweet and low. 
Just then Alf came out upon the pas- 


the 
was 


sage, looking down at himself, first 
one side and then the other; and it 


was with feeling close kinship to 
envy that I regarded his new clothes. 
He apologized for having kept me 
waiting so long, but in truth I could 
have told him that I should have lik- 
ed to wait there for hours, looking at 


the graceful figure of that girl, stand- 


ing with her hands clasped behind 
her brown head. 

The distance was not great and we 
decided to walk, and across a mead- 
ow, purpling with coming bloom, we 
took a nearer way. I said to Alf that 
one might think that he was a stran- 
ger at the General’s house, and he re- 
plied: ‘In one way I am. I have 
been there many a time, it is true, 
but always to help do something.” 

“Is the family so exclusive, then?’”’ 
I asked. 

“Oh, they are as friendly as any 
people you ever saw, but, of course, 
I naturally place them high above 
me. The old General doesn’t appear 
to know that I have grown to be a 
man; always talks to me as if I were 
a boy—wants to know what father’s 
doing and all that sort of thing. He 
doesn’t give a snap what father’s do- 
ing.” 

“And the girl. How does she talk 
to you?” It was several moments 
before he answered me. 

“TI was just trying to think,’’ he 
said. “Tell you the truth, I don’t 
know how she talks to me. I can’t 
recall anything she has ever said to 
me. She calls me Alf and I call her 
Miss Millie, and we laugh at some 
fool thing and that’s about all there 
is to it. But I know that the old man 
would never be willing for me to mar- 
ry her. He is looking pretty high for 
her or he wouldn’t have spent so 
much money on her education.”’ 

“But, of course, the girl will have 
something to say,’’ I suggested. 

“TI don’t know as to that,’’ he re- 


plied; “‘but, of course, I hope so. You 
can’t tell about girls—at least, I 
can’t. The old General married rath- 
er late in life and has but two chil- 
dren. His wife died several years 
ago. Chydister, the boy, or, rather, 
the man—for he’s about my age— 


is off at a medical college. He doesn’t 
strike me as being so alfired smart, 
but they say that he’s got learning 
away up in G. The old man says 


that he is going to make him the best 
doctor in the whole country, if col- 
leges can do it, and I reckon they can. 
He and I have always got along pret- 
ty well; he used to stay at our house 
a good deal.”’ 

We crossed the creek, by leaping 
from one stone to another, and pur- 
sued a course along a rotting rail 
fence, covered with vines. And from 
over in the low ground came the 
“sqush” of the cows as they strode 
through the rank and sappy clover. 
We crossed a hill whereon stood a 
deserted Negro ‘‘quarter’’—the mol- 
dering mark of a life that is now 
dreamy and afar off—and after cross- 
ing another valley slowly ascended 
the rounding bulge of ground, cap- 
ped by the home of the General. Alf 
had begun to falter and hang back, 
and when I sought gently to encour- 
age him he remarked: “But you 
must remember that this is the first 
time that I have ever been here with 
new clothes on, and I want to tell 
you that this makes a big difference.’’ 

“It has been some time since J 
went anywhere with new clothes on.” 
I replied, which set him laughing: 
but his merriment was shut off when 
I opened the gate. Behind the house 
where the ground sloped toward the 
orchard, there were a number of 
cabins, old, but not deserted, for 
Negro children were playing about 
the doors and from somewhere with- 
in came the low drone of a half-reli- 
gious, half-cornshucking melody. An 
old dog got up from under a tree, 
but, repenting of the exertion, lay 
down again; a turkey loudly gobbled, 
a peacock croaked, and a tall, bulky, 
old man came out upon the porch, 

“Walk right in,’ he called, and 
shouting back into the hallway he 
commanded someone to bring out 
three chairs. And even before we 
had ascended the stone steps the 
command had been obeyed by a Ne- 
gro boy. “Glad to meet you, sir.’’ he 
seid when Alf had introduced me. 
“You have come to teach the school, 
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Saturday, December 20, 


of crops. 


$700 cyan 


In order to stimulate the growth of big crops and to show the 
importance of Cyanamid-Mixtures in producing big yields of the 
South’s principal crops, the American Cyanamid Company has 
appropriated $700 in cash to be paid to the farmers who show 
the largest yield per acre of Cotton and Corn in the season 
There are first prizes of $250, in gold; 
£ $100, in gold, and an honorable mention class in which 150 
valuable medals will be awarded. Prizes are the same for each crop. 


fF 1914. 
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ask your dealer for Cy-a 


NO BAG ROTTING 


The lime in Cyanamid neutralizes the free acids of fertilizers that cause bag rotting 
and in buying Cyanamid-Mixtures you are saved the annoyance of rotten bags and the 
expense of rebagging fertilizers which are received in damaged bags, 
Mixtures Cost No More Than Ordinary Fertilizers and yet contain the many distinct 
and exclusive properties which Cyanamid imparts and which are not possessed by 
other fertilizer mixtures. 

Cyanainid-Mixtures are being used with remarkable success on all soils and kinds 
Write us for results on any and all crops that you grow. 


Cyanamid 


the perfect ammoniate 


atmospheric nitrogen 


ATLANTA 


S. 







CASH PRIZES 
AMID BIG GROP CONTEST 





second prizes 


NASHVILLE 


4%. 





HOW to BUY 


Cyanamid is sold only in complete fer- 
tilizer mixtures. These mixtures are fur- 
nished by fertilizer manufacturers and 
dealers, 
Cyanamid red and blue tag. The tag is 
for your protection and identifies 
Cyanamid Mixtures. 
every bag of fertilizer you buy. 


Theconditions aresimple—send the coupon forentry blank and 
particulars on how to obtain /ree a handsome bronze watch fob, 


BE SURE TO SIGN AND MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY— ENTER THE 
CYANAMID BIG CROP CONTEST 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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This Handsome Solid 
Bronze WATCH FOB 


GIVEN AWAY 
FREE 


If youwillsignand send 
in the coupon in the 
lower right hand corner 
ofthis advertisement we 
will gladly send you full 
particulars of how you 
may secure this beauti- 
ful watch fob FREE. 

It is made of heavy 
government bronze 
showing the head of 
Ceres, the goddess of 
the harvest andthe horn 
of plenty. Complete 
with attractive strap 
and buckle, Here’s a 
useful ornament that 
you will be proud to 
possess, Costs you 
nothing to get one, 

Send us the * 
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believe. Old man Perdue was over 
and told me about it. Sit down. 
What’s your father doing, Alf.” 

“Can‘t do anything today,’’ Alf an- 
swered, glancing at me. 

‘I suppose not. All the folks 
well? Glad to hear it,’ he added be- 
fore Alf could answer him. es 
been pretty wet, but it’s drying up all 
right;’’ 

He wore a dressing gown, befigur- 
ed with purple gourds, was bare- 
headed and I thought that he wore a 
wig, for his hair was thick and was 
curled under at the back of his neck. 
His face, closely shaved, was full and 
red; his lips were thick and his 
mouth was large. I could see that 
he was of immense importance, a 
dominant spirit of the Old South, and 
my reading told me that his leading 
ancestor had come ta America as the 
master of a Virginia plantation. 

“Henry!’? the old General called. 
“Fetch me my pipe, Henry!” 

Comin’, a voice cried from with- 
in. His pipe was brought and when 
it had been lighted with a coal which 
Henry carried in the palm of his 
hand, rolling it about from side to 
Side, the General puffed for a few 
moments and then, looking at me, 
asked if I found school-teaching to 
be a very profitable employment 


he 


noney part of it has been but 
of minor consideration.” I answered. 
“My aim is to become a lawyer, and 
[ am teaching school to help me to- 
ward that end.”’ 

| 


He cleared his throat with a loud 


‘asp. ‘I remember,’ said he, ‘“‘that 
a man came here once from the 
North with pretty much the same 
idea. It was before th war. We 


got him up a school, and by the black 
ooze in the veins of old Satan, it 
wasn’t long before he was trying to 
persuade the Negroes to run away 
from us. I had a feather bed that 
Wasn’t in use at the time, and old 
Mills over here had a first-rate arti- 
ele of tar on hand, and when we got 





through with the gentleman he look- 
ed like an artic explorer. Where are 
you from sir?” 

I told him, and then he asked: 
“The name is all right, and the loca- 
tion is good. My brother 
knew a Captain Hawes in the Creek 
war.”’ 

“He was my grandfather,” I re- 
plied. He looked at me, still pulling 
at his pipe, and said: ‘Then, sir, I 
am indeed, glad to see you. 

I heard the door open and close 
and [ saw Alf move, even as his fath- 
er had moved when he came upon me 
in the road. I heard light foot-falls 
in the hall, and then out stepped a 
girl. She smiled and nodded at Alf 
and the General introduced me to 


oldest 


her. Alf got up, almost tumbled out 
of his chair and asked her to sit 
down. “Oh, no, keep your seat,’’ she 
said. ‘I’m not going to stay but a 


minute.” She walked over to a post 
and, leaning against it, turned and 
looked back at us. She wore a flower 
in her hair, and in her 
held a calacanthus bud. She was 
rather small, with a petulent sort of 
beauty, but I did not think that she 
could be compared with Guinea, for 
all of Alf’s raving over her. Her 
cheeks were dimpled, and well she 
knew it, for she smiled whenever 
anything was said, and when no 
word had been spoken she smiled at 
the silence. 

‘Alf, what has become of Guin- 
ea?’’ She asked, “It seems an age 


since I saw her.’ 


hands she 


“She was over here last, [ think,”’ 
Alf answered 

‘Ahem m from the 
“You'll be counting meals 
on each other, like the Yankees, af- 
said. “Why don’t 
you quit your foolishness; and if you 
want to see each other, go and see, 

“Your father go to church today 
Pad 

“[ don’t know, sir,’’ Alf answered, 
moving about in his chair, and then 


came 


ter a while,’ he 





in his embarassment he got up and 
stammeringly begged the girl to sit 
down. 

“Why, what’s all this trouble and 
nonsense about,’’ the General asked, 
looking first at the girl and then at 
Alf. ‘’Od zounds, there oughtn’t to 
be any trouble about a chair. Fifty 
of them back in there.” 

Alf dropped back and the girl 
laughed with such genuine hearti- 
ness that I thought much better of 
her, but still I did not think that she 
was at all to be compared with Guin- 
ea. The General yelled for Henry to 
bring him another coal, and when 
his pipe had been relighted he turned 
to me and said: ‘‘You don’t find the 
Old North State as she once was, sir. 
Ah, Lord, the ruin that has gone on 
in this world since [ can remember. 
And yet they say we are becoming 
more civilized. Zounds, sir, do you 
call it civilization to see hundreds of 
fields turned out to persimmon 
bushes and broom sedge? Look over 
there,” he added waving his hand. 
“T have seen the time when that was 
almost a_ garden. What do you 
want?”’ The last remark was ad- 
dressed to the Negro boy who had 
suddenly appeared. “Dinner? Yes, 
yes. Come, Mr. Hawes, and you, Alf. 
This way. Get out!!” A dog had 
come between him and the 
“Devilish dogs are about to take the 
place, but they are no account, not 
one of them Lie around here and 
let the rabbits eat up the peavines. 
Even the degenerated 
along with everything else.” 

[ walked with the General, and, 
looking back, I was 
that Alf had summoned courage 
follow beside the 
girl. We were shown into a long 
dining-room, with a great height of 
ceiling. The house had been built in 
a proud old day, and all about me I 
noted a dim and faded elegance The 
General bade us sit down, and I no- 
ticed that his tone was softened. He 


door. 


dogs have 


pleased to see 


enough to along 


mumbled a blessing over a great 
hunk of mutton and, broadly smiling 
upon me, told me that he was glad 
to welcome me to his board. ‘“‘The 
school-teacher,’ said he, “modifies 
and refines our native crudeness. 
Yes, sir, you have a great work, a 
work that you may be proud of. Had 
education more broadly prevailed, 
had the people North and South bet- 
ter understood one another, there 
would have been no bloody disrup- 
tion. Now, gentlemen, I must re- 
quest you to help yourselves, remem- 
bering that such as I have is freely 
yours. When age comes on apace 
there is nothing more inspiring than 
to see the young and the vigorous 
gathered about us. And it is thus 
that the evening of life is brightened. 
Henry, pass the bread to Mr. Jucklin, 
and the peas, the very first of this 
backward season, I assure you. Mr. 
Hawes, can you recall the face of 
your noble gradfather?” 

“No, General; he died many years 
before I can remember.”’ 

‘“‘A pity, I assure you, for what is 
more spurring to our ambition than 
to recall the features of a noted rel- 
ative. Some of this lettuce, Mr. 
Hawes? A sleepy, but withal a 
soothing, dish. My daughter, I must 
request you to help yourself, Charm- 
ing weather we have, Mr. Hawes, 
with the essence of youth and hope 
in the air.” 

How completely had his manner 
changed. His eyes, which had seem- 
ed hard and cold when he had waved 
his hand and looked out over the yel- 
low sedge 
with 


grass, were beaming now 


kindly light, and his voice, 
which I had thought was coarse and 
gruff, was vibrant with notes of stir- 
ring sympathy. \lf, heartened bv 


the old gentleman’s streaming cour- 
tesy, spoke a low word to the girl 
who sat beside him, and she nodded, 
smiling, but with one ear politely 
lent to the familiar talk of her father, 
(Continued next week.) 
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Steel Wheels 


A\ For any wagon or cart you 
may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
axle. You give us the exact 

31 dimensions of your axle, as 
asked for onourordersheet,and 
fq We zuarantee afit. Ifyou are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to forward you our catalogue 

@ and order sheet. rite us. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 

Box 65, Havana, Illinois 











Gre the 
Standard the 
World Uver. 


We bulld 
carts for 
general use, A 


fing colts, 
Jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
a@nd for rural mai! carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. 
AURORA, ILL, 





W. 8. FRAZIER & CO., - 





THE CLEMSON 


AGRICULTURAL COURSE. 
FOUR WEEKS COURSE FOR FARMERS 


Course begins 8°30 A. M. January 13 and ends 
February 10th. Entire cost of course, including 
room and board, $10.00 

Instruction will be giv en in field corps, horticulture. 
stock feeding and judging, dairying, plant and animal 
diseases, cotton grading, fertilizers, etc 

For information, write to Director of Agricultural 
Department, Clemson College, S. C., orto 


W. M. RIGGS, President. 


Big Money in Poultry 
™ Get the Facts! »::': 


poultry 

are making money the Belle City way. they 
tell you how in my new Sook of ‘‘He itehing 
Facts.’’ Free to you. Illus- 
trates in actual colors my 

8-Times World's Cham- 

pion Belle City 

You get an exact duplicate 
of the prize Reet World’s Cham- 
jon machines. Backed by my Money- 
ack Guaranty. Jim Rohan, Pres 
Belle City incubator Co., 








Months’ Home Test 
Box 101, Racine, Wis. 
a 
~9112-PAGE POULTRY BOOK , 
If thinki fb 
Re FREE. 
should send for o 
catalog at once. gee ] 
many new ,ezclusive improvements in SR rey year’s 
PRAIRIE STATE 
Incubators and Brooders 
€. 80 ees about 60 pages of valuable poul- 
try information—how to feed, rear and breed; treat diseases, 
“poultry buildings, home grown winter feed, etc. Just out— 
& postal brings it FREE. Write today—now. (1) 
Prairie State Incubator Co., !24Main St., Homer City, Pa. 











140 EGC INCUBATOR 
140 Chick Brooder 


Money back if Not Write today. 
NCLAD IN INCUBATOR | 26: 
401 Rac sconsin 





in Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans. White 
Runner Ducks, Golden Sesbright Bantams, Light 
Brahmas, Buff, Columbian, Partridge, White 
Wyandottes. Three to ten dollars each. Eggs 
for hatching, two to ten dollars for 15. 
CATALOG FREE 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Colu.abia, S. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 











S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori1. Send for fol 
der. It’s tree. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, ‘Ga., show and 
won $firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 Birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


COC KERE LS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 

Buif Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 

horns. 

A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 

















GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 





| water, 


, were kept free from vermin. 


| supply 


|'a great deal of good. 


| dozen eggs per day. 


} 1913. 


| early 


| made in the poultry business, 











S.C. White Leghorns, S. C. Reds, White 
Rocks winners of the blue. Hens, pullets, 
cockerels, and cocks for sale—$1 to $10 cach. Baby 
chix a specialty, 15c each and up. Utility $10 per 
100. Book your orde rs intime. Write your wants. 
Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N.C. 








Southlands | White Plymouth Rocks 
Chat-pion | The Best Is None Too Good 
Albashire, Box 431‘ Bartlett, Tenn. 














INDIAN 
ruven DUCKS 
The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how 2 raise a icks suc- 
cessfully. cOL- 
LEGE, qhertaten. Miss. 
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How I Made My Hens Lay Last 
Winter. 
about Rhode 


M* FLOCK of 
Island Reds and Silver -Laced 


Wyandottes were given free range on 
the farm in good weather. Rye, clo- 
ver, and oats were all growing with- 
in their range, and furnished an 
abundance of green feed which is in- 
dispensable. In snowy, bad weather 
they were kept up, and not allowed 
to run on the snow and ice, as that 
checks egg production. They were 
comfortably housed in a 10x16 house, 
tight on all save the south side, 
which was slatted with two-inch 
slats. A supply of fresh, not ice-cold, 
crushed oystershells, grit and 
charcoal was kept within their reach 
at all times. Their roosts and nests 
A spray 
pump with an emulsion of crude 
carbolic acid and kerosene and a 
of ‘‘Uncle Jo’s” insect pow- 
der, which I easily made myself of 
plaster-of-paris, crude carbolic acid 
and gasoline, made this an easy task. 
No lousy hen can lay well, if at all, 
so the care you take in this particu- 
lar is more important than the feed 
you give them. 

Having free 
only twice a 


iv 


range, they were fed 
day, about two gallons 
of corn and oats at a feeed. The 
oats were sometimes given them un- 
shelled—just bundles from the barn 
scattered in their scratching shed, 
where in bad weather they found 
plenty of exercise scratching for 
them. All the bones from the kitch- 
en were carefully saved and beaten 
twice or three times a week with an 
old hatchet. We kill a goodly num- 
ber of hogs at several different times, 
I have enough green bone to do them 
All scraps of 
meat and vegetables are given them 
also. 

Being a busy housekeeper with 
small children to attend to, I had no 
time to give them warm mashes, to 


| have trap-nests, or to keep individual 


records. But when I made my rounds 
twice a day to collect eggs I did not 
fail to bring in from three to five 
I kept no exact 
were gathered, 


record of how many 


| but did keep a pad and pencil hang- 


Choice Breeders and Exhibition Birds | 


ing on a convenient hook in the 
kitchen and kept an account of all 
eggs sold. After using plentifully, 
for I recognize the food value of 
eggs, for a family of seven, my book 
shows sales amounting to $50.03 
from November 1, 1912, to March, 
From January 1 to date (Oc- 
tober 18), I have sold eggs, a few 
broilers at 35 cents” per 
pound and some old hens, amount- 
ing to $109.59. I do not raise poul- 
try for the market—merely market 
the surplus. But when my children 
are larger, I shall at least double the 
number of hens kept. 
There is certainly to be 
if one 
only pavs attention to the welfare 
of their fowls. Expensive equipment 
is not necessary in the South. 
MRS. J. M. ROBERTS. 
Va. 


money 


Windsor, 





Timely Poultry Notes. 
ATCHING time is near. The in- 
cubators and brooders should be 

thoroughly cleaned, and_ sterilized. 
Use zenoleum, kresol, or some other 
similar disinfectant after thorough 
washing, and expose to air and sun 
to thoroughly dry. 

ss 8 

If the cocks and cockerels have, as 

they should, been in a run apart from 
the hens and pullets during summer, 
this is the time to make up your 
breeding pen. From the cocks, dis- 
card all those that did not prove good 
breeders last season, both to pro- 
lificacy, and in quality of their get. 

* - . 


as 


Get your dust bath material stored 
| under cover, if not already done. This 
|is important. Wy, aa: aha 


Boll-Rot or Anthracnose. 


(Continued from page 8.) 


fected fields two years in succession 
the disease will not affect the cotton 
planted unless infected seed are used. 
3. The disease is 
on or in the seed 
planting are taken 
lutely sound plants and are not con- 
taminated by becoming mixed with 
diseased seed at the gin or elsewhere, 
freedom from the disease may be ex- 
pected when crops are rotated. 


-arried 
if seed 
from abso-- 


chiefly 
and 
only 


care cannot be taken to 
avoid saving seed from stalks having 
even the slightest extent of diease. 
No hope of preventing the spread of 
the disease by treating the seed can 
be offered, for the fungus penetrates 
the seed and develops when the seed 
germinates. In each seed is a small 
embryo or young plant. It lies dor- 
mant or quiet until conditions are 
favorable for sprouting. These con- 
ditions which cause the young plant 
in the seed to start to grow also 
cause the fungus which penetrated 
the seed to start to grow 
time, for a fungus is only a plant af- 
ter all. From these facts it is quite 
probable that any treatment that 
would kill the fungus plant, which 
has penetrated the seed, would also 
kill the embryo cotton plant which is 
in every seed. 


Too much 


The treatment of seed may well be 
expected to kill the fungus or its 
spores (seeds) which are on the out- 
side of the cotton seed and such 
treatment will, therefore, serve to 
insure freedom from any infection 
after the cottonseed are gathered or 
at the gin, but real safety is only to 
be found in gathering seed from 
strictly healthy plants, keeping them 
free from infection and not planting 
cotton on land two years in success- 
ion. Laws have been passed in some 
states—South Carolina for example 
—to prevent the shipment of diseas- 
ed seed, but in the nature of the dis- 
ease such a law must be difficult to 
enforce in a manner that will give 
full protection. If seed purchased 
are suspected of being diseased, or 
better still if seed purchased are not 
known to be free of the disease, send 
a sample to your experiment Station 
for examination. 





“OUR HEALTH TALK. 











Stand Up Straight and Avoid 
Tuberculosis. 


HE first essential in the avoidance 

of tuberculosis of the lungs, or 
consumption, is to keep the lungs 
strong, so that if the germs are 
breathed they can do no harm. One 
of the most important things in keep- 
ing the lungs strong is to keep the 
chest wide open so that the lungs can 
be properly used. If the body is 
drooped or stoops, or if the shoulders 
are allowed to drag forward (round 
shoulder), or if the head is carried 
forward instead of well back over the 
shoulders, the chest must be flatten- 
ed, the breathing must be shallow, 
and the lungs, not being freely used, 
become weak. It is in this type of 
chest that tuberculosis usually be- 
gins. The consumptive is usually 
narrow-chested, with drooped skoul- | 
ders and with head craned forward. 
While the development of a strong, 
well formed chest is one of the most 
important factors in preventing tu- 
berculosis, the same thing is to be de- 
sired if the disease has once started. 
Not only should we live in the open, 
but we should stand up straight and 
learn to ‘‘throw a big chest,’’ so that 
the lungs can grow strong and the 
fresh air be taken in. The runner, 
the singer, or any one who is obliged 
to make sustained effort 
stand and sit with the chest high so 
that the lungs can be used to the best 
advantage, and if every one would do 
the same thing there would be less 
tuberculosis, because there 
fewer weak lungs.—American 
cal Association. 


for | 


at the same | 
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Pulverizing 


Harrow 
Produces Better Crops 


Because it makes a better 
seed bed than other harrows. 
It has long sloping knives that 
cut under the soil, thoroughly 
pulverizing and mixing it. 
They level the soil and leave a 
fine mulch on the surface that 
holds moisture in the ground. 

The roots find nourishment 
easiecrin the compact seed bed. 

The ACME Pulverizing 
Harrowis the only too! needed 
after your plow. It is easier 
on your horses, while giving 
better results. 

Sold by all John Deere deal- 
ers. Let us mail you descrip- 
tive literature. You can grow 
bettercrops. Address 


DUANE H. NASH, ~~ 
336 Division Ave. Millington, N. J. 























Are a Necessity 


SPRAYERS fassniz 


They save your crop, increase the yield 
and improve the quality. Our Spray Cal- 
endar shows when to Spray and what 
materials to use. Our ‘‘Spray’’ booklet 
shows 70 combinations of 


TRON AGE 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
orchard and field crops 
and other uses. Built 
complete or in units— 
buy just what you 
need. Ask your deal- 
er to show them and 
let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 
story and the spray 
calendar. Also “‘Iron 
Age Farm and Garden 
News” free. 


. Bateman M’f’g Co, 


























is taught to} 


would be | 
Medi- | 





Nathaly 
Oultit at 


2 Delivered 


7) East of Mississippi. =~ 
Write today for our large ; 


descriptive circular, en- , 
closing 2c stamp. Standard Auger Comp'y, 1128 D, 
Newport Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 














Capacity 
4M to 30M 
Per Day 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
-—durable, light run 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
_ able belt feed, 
steel head blocks 
and dogs, 
wire cable 
“* drive. 

SALEM IRON WORKS 

~~ 306 S. Liberty St. 
Winston-Salem. &.C. 


Successful Farming": 

Aids Successful ‘22%: 
SUCCESSFUL CROPS, 

Railroading : 


t will grow 
that they will help make 

ur Railway successful. 
Besides the lands along the main line on the Coast, 
we are opening uparich territory North of Lake Okee- 
chobee, where you have the choice of Prairie, Hammock, 
Muck or Pine Lands, Business opportunities, Mercantile, 
Professional and Manufacturing. Illustrated vOOkee 
and “Facts About Florida,” free. (4) 

FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 

J.E.INGRAHAM,V.-Pres., or LOUIS LARSON, North- 
Room 10, City Eldg., western Agent, Room 330 
Bt. Augustine, Fla, 109 W. Adams5St., Chicago 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
part. Seud posta’ today 








Send us your name 

and address with 10 

Cents for postage, and we 

will send you this high-grade 

hollow ground razor on 10 days 

free trial. Shave with it as often as 

you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 

$1.50 for our fine strop and hone and the raz 4 is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. 


Box 402, “sabe ae N.C 








BE “FOXY” 
and ADVERTISE in 
The Progressive Farmer 
Cost Little and Pays Big 























Saturday, December 20, 1913.] 





BERMUDA GRASS SEED. 


Raised in Yuma Valley, Arizona. Best Ber- 
muda grass locality in United States. Send 
for sample. rders booked for seed now, 40 cents 
per pound, F. O. B. your station, January delivery. 
This seed is first class with high germination. Get 
asample andtry it. Buy direct from the grower 
and get bed rock prices. 


R. G. STITT, (Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
Box 423 YUMA, ARIZONA. 














CABBAGE PLANTS 
We can ship the following variety of Cabbage plants 
the day your order is received. We guarantee full count 
and satisfaction or your money will be returned without 
any trouble. We have grown Cabbage and Cabbage 
plants for more than 20 years. 
Varieties 
Charleston Wakefields 
Early Jersey Wakefields 
New Fiat Dutch 


Price 

500 plants $0 50 

1000 plants .90 

2000 plants $1.70 

5000 plants $3.75 

10,000 plants $7.00 
Please send money order or check along with your 

order, or we can shipC. O. D. 
JNO C WILSON & CO., Yonges Isiand, S. C. 
Reference: Bank of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 


STRAWBERRIES 
Write for this beautifully illus- 
trated book—full of information 
for fruit growers, farmers and 
gardeners Lists and describes 
Allen's hardy. prolific, correctly 
grown berry plants —Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, etc. —all the 
best, new and standard varieties 
and guaranteed true-to-name. 
Write today for free copy 


W. FP. ALLEN 
121 Market 8t,, Salisbary, Md. 


L PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 











With Half the Work 
~%. Nine sprays—same nozzle—round or 
Ss iy flat—coarse or fine—cover twice the 
foliage. 
“Kant-Klog” Sprayer 
Nozzle cleaned while working. 
Spray starts or stopsinstantly. 10 
styles Write now for special offer. 
gents wanted. 
ROCHESTER SPRAY PUMP CO. 
224 Broadway Rochester, N. Y. 








If you want a cheap 

NO MORE and safe method for 
eepin 

RABBITS and BORERS out of 
your orchard,paint your trees with ‘‘SuL- 
FOcIDR” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Easy to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘Sut- 
FOCIDE’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for booklet, ‘‘SuLFocipE, Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.’’ _ Ad- 
dress B.G, Pratt Co..so0 Church St.,N.Y. 


Southern Brokerage Co., Agents, Fort Valley, Ga. 


KELLY DUPLEX “mus® 





Only mill made with a double set of 
grinders or burrs. Have a grinding 
surface of just double that of any 
other mill of equal size, therefore, 


Do Twice as Much 
Work. 


Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 


| chardist. 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








Pruning the Peach Trees. 


T IS not the intention of this arti- 
cle to guide the commercial or- 
It is presupposed that 
large growers of peaches are thor- 
oughly familiar with all aspects of 
their business. However, the cotton, 
grain or livestock farmer posts him- 
self on his chosen line, and the few 
trees that make up his home orchard 
receive little but neglect. At this 
time of year the rush season is over 


| or nearly so, and by a few hours of 
| attention the dozen trees that should 
| be a part of every Southern farmer’s 


| home can be made profitable. 


To 
prune a peach tree intelligently, it 
is necessary to know how the fruit is 
borne. 

The buds for next summer’s fruit, 
leaves, and branches were formed 


| during the past season, in June and 


| July, 1913. 


| 


| plump, 
| darker 
| cluster. 


If we will examine the 
12 to 40 inches of new wood that 
grew last summer, we may find two 
fuzzy buds, with a smaller, 
colored bud between in a 
The plump buds are fruit 


| or blossom buds, and the smaller one 





barley, kaffir corn, cot | 


ton seed, corn in 


shucks, sheaf oats, 
dium or fine. e 
power than any other mill. 


Free 
Catalogue 


or | 
any kind of grain, coarse, me | 
Require 25% less | 


Especially adapted for gasoline | 


MD engines. Write for new catalog. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 


A Farmer’s Garden 


Cy ee ! as 

Helps his wife to plan hertablein busy times. Saves 
work and worry, saves buying so much meat. gives 
better satisfaction to the help. A good garden will be 
Imost impossible in your busy life without proper 
tools. They cost little and save much hard work 


IRON WHEEL HOES 


AND ORILLS 
will sow, cultivate, ie 


furrow, eto., better than you 
€an with old-fashioned tools and ten times quicker., 
A woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 

& and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 

38 combinations from which to choose at $2.50 

to $12. One combined tool will do all of the 

work. Ask your dealer to show them and 

write us for booklet, ‘‘Gardening With 

Modern Tools’' and ‘“‘Iron Age Farm 

arden News’" 





Box 1892 





Pa 


ee | 





Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with ‘‘Chattanooga*’ hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 


down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining | 


that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 4 

We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con, 
taminations and for keeping your well pure- 
Sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 


Company 


Manufacturers, Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


| 


| of getting 


| improved appearance. 
| not do away with the faulty nuts. 


is a leaf bud. Farther back on the 
limb, on two or three year old wood, 
one may also find these buds 
spurs or short branchlets. Then to 
prune a tree back into the larger 
limbs is to remove all the ffuiting 
wood, fruiting buds, or the coming 
season’s crop. 

A healthy peach tree should make 
eighteen to forty inches growth per 
season. This is possible only with 
plenty of food, cultivation, and prun- 
ing. Trees two to four years old 
should have about one-half to two- 
thirds of the last season’s growth re- 
moved, leaving the young shoots 
about eight to twelve inches long. 
There is little danger of the trees be- 
coming too close, as the natural habit 
of the peach is open and spreading. 
Long scraggly limbs are not desira- 
ble, as-they break too readily under 
the weight of a fruit crop. After the 
trees have reached bearing age, eith- 
er of two systems will give good re- 
sults. First, allaw the trees to grow 
and bear without pruning until the 
annual growth is less than six inches, 
and the crop small. Then head the 
whole tree in, cutting back into 
branches two to four inches in diam- 
eter. This will remove all fruit for 
a year or two, but soon the new top 
will begin active bearing. Second, 
prune out approximately half the 
new growth each winter. This leaves 
considerable bearing wood, and 
should reduce the top enough to 
cause tho growth of plenty of new 
wood. Personally, I much prefer the 
first method, as by it trees may be 
much longer lived and much more 
profitable producers. If one does not 
wish to completely cut out the top of 
the tree, a good way is to saw off 


on 


| half the limbs one season, leaving the 
| other half to bear, the second season 
| removing the rest of the top. 
| heavy pruning will cause the large 
| limbs to feather 
| sprouts left in early May will make a 
| surprising amount of growth in one 


This 


out, but a few 


season, and the rejuvenated tree will 

be nearly as long lived as nursery 

stock. R. E. BLACKBURN. 
Athens, Ga. 





In connection with the seizing of 
five bags of wormy chestnuts in 


| Washington, shipped from Mt. Airy, 
| N. C., under the pure food law, it is 


interesting to note that the process 
rid of the worms is to 
freeze them out in cold_ storage, 


| which by the way puts a ghine on the 


chestnuts that advances the price at 
least 10 per cent on account of the 
But this does 


Bellis perennis or Double English 


| daisy blooms well out in the open air 
| during the winter months. 
| no protection and the cut flowers last 


It needs 


for weeks.—Mrs. Julian J. Matheson. 


Parasites and the San Jose Scale. 


UCH interest has recently been 

aroused by the announcement 
that one or more parasites have be- 
come so proficient in controlling San 
Jose Scale that orchards and nurser- 
ies have been freed from the pest. 
This announcement comes from 
Pennsylvania, and in many other 
eastern States those fruit-growers 
who take to the idea of setting “‘bug 
against bug’”’ are hoping and perhaps 
believing that this parasite will soon 
solve the problem of controlling the 
scale. 

I cannot place much faith in this 
hope. Let me emphasize this point es- 
pecially—the spraying treatments 
now used to control scale also 
control other insects and_ dis- 
eases. The spraying we use for 
scale pays a profit even in orchards 
where there is no scale. Scale con- 
trol fits into a regular system of or- 
chard spraying, so that the control of 
scale by and for itself alone is no 
longer the burden that it once was. If 
we cease spraying for scale, we give 
these other pests the chance to do 
their work, for a parasite that 
stroys scale, if ever so efficient, will 
not control scab, or bitter rot, or cod- 
ling moth in apples—nor brown rot 
or curculio in peaches. 

Interesting as it may sound to hear 
of this parasite and proficient as it 
might possibly eventually prove to 
be, it will be a serious mistake for 
any fruit-grower (in our section at 
least) to modify his scale-sprayings 
in the least on account of it. Give 
the regular winter application of 
lime-sulfur, or soluble oil, or “‘scale- 
cide’, just as you have been doing. 
And if you have scale and have not 
been spraying for it, do so. You 
need not think that spraying for 
scale is going to be a “back number” 
for a long time yet. 

F. SHERMAN. 

State Department of Agriculture. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

A subscriber writes: ‘Would like 
to hear from any reader who has 
had experience in small canning fac- 
tories. Are they profitable, and what 
shall I grow for most profit? 
thought of trying tomatoes, 
and Kentucky Wonder beans, 
pumpkins. 


Have 
corn, 

also 
Give us your experience.” 


Get Tobacco Seed from $ 





{ 
de- 
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Stronger Spotless Stalk Cutters 


All steel except tongue, 
Frame is heavy bar steel 
securely bolted. Wheels 
turn on dust proof axles. 
Has seven knives, 36-inch 
steel wheels. 2-inch flat 
facetire. Large clearance 
—will not clog. Will cut 
any kind of stalks. Guar- 
ar at to do — work 
and prove satisfactory. Cuts stalks 10 inches 
long. Shipped quickly from Richmond stock. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 
75 Shockoe Lane, ~ Richmond, Va. 


00D SEEDS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order I 
7 fill. Buy and test. Return if 
mJnot O. K.—money refunded, 

Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege= 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
: and your neighbors’ addresses, 
H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinoig 











Pecansare Profit 
1 

Demand for the nuts constantly increasing. 
Will give you an income tor life and your 
heirs after you. Pecans thrive in many parts 
of the South. Plant wherever you have land 
adapted to them and make the best perma- 
nent investment open to you. 

Yux New Catalogue will tell you about Pecan. 
growing and the best varieties. Also about fruits 
for the South—Plums, Peaches, Persimmons, 
Figs,Grapes and Citrus Fruits, best Roses, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines. Sent free if you write. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
; Glen Saint Mary, Fiorida 


FOR THE “LAND'S SAKE” 


BUY A 


BOSTROM IMPROVED % 
<> 


Rose Ave., 











WEIGHY 
\S BSc 


Ve oN Price $15 
which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 


your land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. Itis 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 


er hasn’t} one in stock, he willorder for you. or 
we will ship direct, 


Write today for description of Le 
of our MONEY BACK GUARAN 


BOSTROM- BRADY MANUFACTURING CS. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


late 


vel, and details 
EE, 


Do you want to 


ting me supply you with genuine Slate’s Tobaccc 
seed—grown here on my Hyco Seed Farm. 


Home Grown Seed Can’t Produce Tobacco 


: “ul 
grow the tobacco that will bring 
the highest prices—then start right by let- 


Like This 


It cost so little to secure the best—the very kind Foreign 
Governments constantly order from me—that no farm should 


risk failure by planting seed of doubtful origin. 
picked from plants poss 
Our seed are heavy, 


to make sturdy plants. 


Our seed are 


essing the most number of good points. 

ripe—full of the power to grow—compelled 
Our process takes out the light seed. Will 
you let a dollar or two spent for seed stand 


between you and 


possibly thousands of dollars more for your oan Ay: you want 
€ , 


bigger money from tobacco, write for our boo 
fle and valuable article by R. R. Slate, on 


different varieties, 


describing. 


Growing and Curing Tobacco. 
PRIZE OF $75.00. 


Get the full particulars of our $75 prize for the 
tobacco grown from Slate’s Gold Leaf Seed 


best 


W. C. SLATE, Pres. 
SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box910South Boston, Va. 








for We sell Direct to You ~> 


We have the trees the Southern planter needs—Maples, 


Elms, Catalpa, Cedars, Firs, Hemlocks, Hedge plants, 
Peaches, Grapes and Berries, etc 


You save money when you bu 
w 


so their pay goes to you. f 


Apples, 


y trees of us—we have no agents, 


e know how to make things grow; 


you get strong, thrifty trees and plants from us—-the only kind 


you ought to think about. 


Order now and plant during the holidays. 


catalogue and let us show you 
suited for your place. 


Send for our 


ou how you can buy trees that are 
Write now—a postal will do. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., Box 106, Stovall, N. C. 
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Week. 


OFFICERS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE FARMERS’ UNION 


Whose Sixth Annual Session was Held in Shelby this 











Dr. H. Q. ALEXANDER, 
President. 














Dr. J. M. TEMPLETON, 
Vice-President. 





Mr. E. C. FAIRES, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Mr. J. Z. GREEN. 
State Organizer and Lecturer. 











i WEAR 


, Shield Brand Shoes 


. 
Cash for 
America. We pay cash 


a for hides of Skunks, 


Minks, Coons, Opossums, Foxes, etc. T hirty years in 








Why sell your skins at 
home when you can 
send them to us and 
save all middlemen's 
profits? New York is 
the best market in 


the business. No commission charged. :W estand express 


BELT, BUTLER CO., exporters, East 12th St. New Yor 
DUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 





AND. GUIDE-FREE : 


MODERN TRAPPING METHODS-—This GUIDE is a3 
different from other guides 4: automobdiles are dif- 
ferent from old time stage coaches. It is unequal- 
ed. Guide is FREE, while they last, if you return 
this advertisement and answer question. Have you 
written us before?——SQUARE DEAL FUR HOUSE 


WEIL BROS & CO. DEPT B-11 FT. WAYNE, IND. 














Potato Profits 


A certain loss {n potatoes has been 
turned intoa profit of $30 anacre by more 
and better cultivation. Keeps the soil mel- 
low, retains the moisture and kills the weeds. 


} ; Riding 
Cultivators 
Carry every possibleadjustment of points, gangs, 
wheels and frame to care for any row crops in 
any soil and especially for potatoes. 


All steel but pole Built for wearand 
and neckyoke. convenience. 







































os also fos Tron 

PAge Farm and 
Garden News. 
BATEMAN 
M’P’G CO, 
Box 1897 

Grenloch, MN. J. 


THE TYPEWRITER 
FOR THE RURAL 


“Two-Horse 
Ridingand Walle 
ing Cultivators.’’ 








BUSINESS MAN 


Whether you are a 
or a farmer, 
a typewriter. 
If you are writing 

Ball Bearing ' : eae 
Long Wearing your letters and bills by 
nand, you are not getting full efficiency. 

It doesn’t require an expert opera- 
tor to run the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
typewriter. itis simple, compact, com- 
plete, durable. 

Send in the attached coupon and we 
will give especial attention to your 
typewriter needs. 


you need 














L. C. Smith & Bros., Type weiter 0 o. 
Sie acuse 
Please send me your ‘tr Hey ‘book about type- 

writers, 

Name a oe 

ae we ener | 
| 

State ciliata 








Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





Contributing Editors: 1 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Cerolina Farmers’ Union. 
€. W. DABBS, President South Caroline Farmers® Union. 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 





| Farmers’ Union. 








SOME OF THE PURPOSES OF 
THE FARMERS’ UNION. 


I.—To Discourage the Credit and 
Mortgage System. 
NE object of the Farmers’ Union 


and one of the most potent fac- 
tors in bringing the order into exis- 


' tence was the discouragement of the 








| 


small town merchant | 


' in the 


| yond his mears 


credit and mort- 
gage system that 
in recent years 
has become_- so 
alarmingly  prev- 
alent in this coun- 
try. Statistics 
show that the 
number of mort- 
gaged homes in 
the United States 
grows from year 
too, in a much 





MR. WRIGHT. 


to year and that, 


greater ratio than the increase in 
population. 


Some one has well said that the 
credit and mortgage system is the 
bane of the American farmer of to- 
day. If our people could only once 
realize what enormous profits they 
pay annually to their creditors under 
present conditions, surely there 
would be fewer creditors and fewer 
mortgaged homes than is the case to- 
day. It is the province of the organ- 
ization to not only discourage the 
members from going into debt but to 
enlighten them as to existing condi- 
tions. This subject presents a wide 
ield for the student of political econ- 
omy. 

The reign of extravagance which 
prevails in practically all parts of 
this country has no parallel in all the 
world’s history. As one writer has 
recently said, “It is not so much the 
cost of high living that affects the 
people of today as it is the cost of 
living high.” It is a mania that 
seems to have possessed all kinds and 
conditions of men from the servant 
kitchen to the veriest day-la- 
borer in the mills.” 

I was in a certain town the other 
day and was very much surprised to 
hear one of its citizens say that a 
number of its people, some of whom 
could barely live on their earnings 
year in and year out had actually 
mortgaged their homes to buy auto- 
mobiles. Some one in a community, 
possibly a leader in the social, polit- 
ical or religious life of the neighbor- 
hood, has set the pace by living be- 
and this has been an 


incentive 
likewise. 


for others to go and do 


Let the organization discourag 
this state of affairs not only by pre- 
cept but by a living example. Let us 


economize here and there, cutting 
down.all needless expenditures and, 
like the old philosopher, have the 
courage to wear our old coats until 
we are able to buy new ones. The 
saddest day in the history of any in- 
dividual is that on which he starts 
out to borrow money unless in excep- 
tional cases. I would suggest that 
the Local Unions discuss this impor- 
tant matter in their monthly or quar- 
terly meetings. Let the county Unions 
too, give it a place on their programs, 
make a thorough and_ systematic 
campaign to eliminate this pernicious 
practice which has robbed so many of 
our people of their homes and made 
them as it were industrial slaves— 
the worst of all slavery. Truly has 
one writer said that the real strength 


of any nation is in the homes of its 
people, and agcin: “Til fares the 
land to hastening ills a prey, where 


wealth accumulates and 
In another letter it 

aim to speak of waa 

organization. 


men decay.”’ 
shall be my 
purposes of the 
C. WRIGHT. 


Why Can’t You Have a Christmas 
and New Year’s Banquet Like This ? 


N Thanksgiving day the hospita- 
ble old colonial home of John W. 


Robinsen threw open its doors and 
welcomed most heartily the local 
Farmers’ Union and United Farm 
Women to a banquet. 

Three long tables, each seating 
12, were provided. These were dec- 
orated with pumpkins, apples, pop- 
corn, and ferns, all from the farm. 
The good old-fashioned menu con- 


sisted mostly of things from the farm 
which the ladies donated and equall- 


ed any found at hotels. So at a very 
slight cost the farmers, their wives 
and the young people of Killian dis- 
trict, Catawba County, spent the 
most enjoyable day yet, socially with 
each other. 

The toasts were especially fine, 
many good suggestions along the line 


and co- 


loads of 


of neighborhood betterment 
operation being and 


fun. 


given 


It was the unanimous wish of each 
one present that we hold one an- 
nually at some place in the neighbor- 


hood. 


Some South Carolina Notes. 


common statement one hears is, 

“No more long-staple cotton for 
me.”’ ‘“‘All of my seed will go to the 
oil mills.” “If I had planted short 
cotton, I would have made a third to 
half as much more.” ‘“‘Too much boll- 
rot, and too small outturn of lint.” 
These and like comments are too 
common not to mean a great reduc- 
tion in the extra staple crop in 1914. 
Besides, prices have sagged so that 
in some instances the premium is not 
over a cent and a half per pound. 
The exploiting of these extra staple 
cottons has spread anthracnose, or 
boll-rot, over immense areas that 
never had it before, and the cotton 
industry is threatened by this dis- 
ease with as much damage as from 
the boll-weevil. 

s *+ 

As to prices in different markets: 
The grower has rarely ever been paid 
the value of his strict middling, good 
middling, or strict good middling 
cotton, but the crop is bought a* mid- 


djing or strict low middling valucs 
for all above, while enforcing th: dif- 
ferences for grades below. Nor will 


there ever be any remedy 
ers have their own selling 
course, all the publicity and protesi, 
such as The Progressive Farmer has 
been making, does good, but you can- 
not reform a one-sided business; and 
it has been truly said, “The farmer 
does not sell cotton, the other fellow 
buys it.” 


until ‘arm- 
cgents. Of 


As to the 
finally 


matter of tare: 
be adjusted on the basis of 
selling net cotton in the first sale 
from the farm and all intermediate 
transactions to the final sale at the 
mill, as is now done. The sooner the 
farmers realize that bagging and ties 
are a part of the cost of production, 
and not a source of profit as they 
now so generally believe, the sooner 
will this controversy be settled right. 


it will 


$-* 2 
One of my friends wanted to know 
if I had picked any cotton. I told 
him ‘‘No, but I have broken corn, cut 
hay, baled hay, dug potatoes, sowed 
oats, etc.,”? all of which are of equal 
importance with picking cotton. [ 
then challenged them to resign their 
offices and on a 100-acre farm show 
the rest of us how to farm, which, of 
they declined to do. That 
there is a great deal to do, we all 
but charges against the farm- 
as a class, of being too lazy and 
shiftless do not promote 


course, 


know, 
ers, 


progress; 


and too many of his would-be help- 
ers make this mistake. E. W. D. 

Depend upon it, the best remedy fer decay 
is an active interest in human aifrairs.—LEl- 
bert Hubbard, 
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Saturday, December 20, 1913.] 


CO-OPERATION IN PORK RAIS- 
ING, PACKING AND MARKETING 





Cautions to be Observed and Factors 
Necessary to Success. 
OULTRIE, 
an interesting 
worthy example in 
raising livestock. in slaughtering it 
for the market and in finding a home 
market. Much credit is due the pro- 
gressive business men who compose 
the board of trade. They have sought 
not only to enlist the business men of 
the town in the commercial organi- 


Georgia, 
and doubtless a 


is affording |} 





co-operation in | 


zation but the farmers of the entire | 


county. 

The first result of this co-operative 
movement has been the raising of 
funds for the construction of a pack- 
ing plant. This task completed the 


farmer has a home market for his | 


hogs and beef cattle. To make the 
packing-house venture a success, of 
course, the farmers of that region 
must supply the hogs and beef caitle. 

Just as the truckers decide how 
much of various kinds of vegetables 
and fruits they will raise for their co- 


operative marketing, just so the farm- | 


ers have been called together and en- 
listed under promise to raise a given 
number of hogs or beef cattle for the 
packing plant. 

When it is remembered that per- 
haps a majority of the farmers in the 
county have not been in the business 
of raising pigs or beef cattle for the 
market, it is apparent that the co- 
operative movement should extend 
so far as to provide such information 


and assistance as seems necessary to | 


carry livestock husbandry along suc- 
cessfully. To this end frequent 
meetings have been held where ex- 
perts have spoken and have answer- 
ed numerous questions propounded 
by interested farmers. 

As an instance of what the co-op- 
erative movement has resulted in for 
the protection of hogs from cholera, 
the Chamber of Commerce has pur- 
chased and placed in each militia or 
civil district a syringe and a supply 
of tested serum manufactured by the 
State College of Agriculture. At 
least one person in each of these dis- 
tricts has been instructed by the 
State veterinarian how to apply the 
preventive serum. The open range 
and stray dog are being eliminated 
and there is strong sentiment against 
the buzzard, but this scavenger is 
now protected by Georgia laws. 

One of the first counties to be or- 
ganized in the pig clu) movement is 
the county in which Moultrie is sit- 
uated. Valuable instruction is be- 
ing afforded through this agency, for 
successful feeding. Special aitten- 
tion is being given to forage crops 
and to every possibility of obtaining 
feed at the lowest cost. 

Speaking of the possibiliites of 
pork production in south Georgia, in 
which section Moultrie is situated, J. 
L. Downing, the State Pig Club or- 
ganizer, says that it has undoubtedly 
been demonstrated by pork raisers in 
that region that good pork can be 
produced at about three cents per 
pound. Into the ration the peanut 
goes aS an important element. The 
long growing season of south Geor- 
gia makes it possible to have a rota- 
tion of pasture crops that will carry 
the hog over a long period of the 
year. 

Included in the plans of the co- 
operating farmers and business men 
are, co-operative trucking and mar- 
keting, and the provision of a market 
for any variety of crop that the farm- 
er raises and wants to sell. Co-oper- 
ative trucking is on a firm basis al- 
ready. 

While in some respects the co- 
Operative movement at Moultrie is 
incipient, enough has been accom- 
plished that is well worth while, with 
Splendid promise of larger results. 

Athens, Ga. CHAS. A. WHITTLE. 

Editorial Comment.—The co-oper- 
ative activities described indicate an 
awakening of the farmers of Geor- 
gia to the importance of such mat- 





“Cotton Was 
Up Yesterday” 


VER bring your cotton or hogs 

or farm produce to town only to 
find that you were a day late to get the 
top market prices? When you did go in, 
you learned that the market was off a few 
points and you had to pocket a loss of vee 
dollars. If you had only known how the 
market stood, you could have gone earlier 
just as well as not. Stop making guesses on what the market 
is going to be. Havea 


Western : Electric 
Rural Teiephone 


and know. Send your voice to your commission merchant and 
find out what he is paying before youloadup. Ifthe market is not 
right, don’t go. The telephone makes you the master of the situation. 
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Let us send you Q 
se 

our book, “How to ® 
Build Rural Telephone ® 
Lines.” Shows you how 
really simple it is to build 
a service-giving line and 
how inexpensive. With 
this book you do not need experi- 
ence. Your 16-year-old boy and 
hischumscan dothe work anden- 
joy it, too. We can supply you 
everything at lowest prices, 
from telephones down to wire 
staples, and show how the work 
should bedone. Write us today. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES 


Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


Atlanta 
Richmond 


Savannah 
New Orleans 


Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 


Dallas 
Houston 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








tioned can be 
with proper management, but it will 
require a 
and a positive guarantee of sufficient 


it is the part of wisdom to undertake 
the operation of a packing plant for 
the encouragement of livestock pro- the livestock to the nearest markets 
duction. In so 
wherever this has been tried it has 
met with failure. 
pledge to grow 
packing 
cattle and hogs in 


takes several 
for instance, 
‘. for slaughter in any 


We have 
before and have frequently bee 
icised for it, 


The implements that make 
your money grow. They in- 
crease crop profits by their de- 
cided cut-down in time- and 
labor-expense. Light, strong, 
fully guaranteed. For all re- 
quirements, $2 to $100. 
FREE Our new 72-page illustrated 


catalogue describes 60 im- 
plements including cotton and corn 
cultivaters, seeders, wheel-hoes, etc. 
Write for it today. 


SL ALLEN & CO 


Box 1107B Philadelphia 


Planet JrCom- 
No.4 | bined Hill and 
Drill Seeder, 


Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and 





This is a practical every day time-, labor-, 
and money-saver. It combines ina single 
implementa capital seeder, an admirable sin- 
gle wheel hoe, furrower, wheel cultivator, and 
arapid and efficient wheel garden plow. Sows 
all garden seeds in drills or in hills. 








Planet Jr 
Pivot- 
Wheel 


No. 16 | Planet Jr 
Single 
Wheel Hoe, 

Cultivator, Rake 
and Plow Cultivator, 

Plow, Furrower, 
and Ridger 


The hizhest type of Single Wheel Hoe A wonderful implement inlextensive cul- 
made, It is light, handy, effective, and tivation of cotton, tobacco, corn, potatoes, 
adapted to use by man, woman, or child. etc. Light in draft, simple and strong in 
Has leaf guard for close work, and a dura- construction and comfortable to ride upon. 
ble steel frame. Can be adjusted to hoe Works rows 28 to 44 inches, and cultivates 


both sides of small plants at one time. crops until 5 feet high. 


Some of the proved the Soundness of the advice. 

If a packing plant can be run suc- 
cessfully it is a good thing for farm- 
rs, but if it fails it is not good for 
anyone. A packing house is almost 


enterprises men- 
made successful 
investment 


pretty heavy 


meat animals to insure the success of certain to fail when started where 
the packing plant. It is doubtful if sufficient cattle and hogs are not 


raised to more than supply local de- 
mand. It is generally best to ship 
far as we until the raising of cattle and hogs 
has been firmly established as a part 
of the farming operations of a large 
section. If the city where the plant 
is located is large enough to consume 
a large part of the animals slaugh- 
tered as fresh meat, and the live- 
stock is actually being raised, a 
small packing or slaughtering plant is 
likely to succeed, but otherwise fail- 


know, 


It is doubtful if a 
livestock for such a 
will secure sufficient 
a section where 
are not already produced. It 
years to breed cattle, 
up to the age they are 
consider- 


plant 


numbers. In short, we advise ure is practically always the result. 
ir Georgia readers to go slow with Our aim in giving this warning is 
this packing plant enterprise to avoid a repetition of the losses 


this advice which have invariably followed the 
nerit- establishment of packing 
but results have always other places under similar conditions. 


often given 


drilled seeds. 
manure, seed, etc., and can be reversed for 
covering. T he cultiv: ating teeth are adapted 
for deep or shallow work and for marking 

out. Crops can be worked both sides at 
once until 20 inches high, 








houses in | 


| 


Planet Jr 
Horse Hoe 


and Cultivator 


This implement is a great worker in cotton, corn, 
tobacco, potatoes and similar crops. 
hoeing, plowing, cultivating, 
scraping, and laying by. 
Can be fitted with plow and disc attachment, 


Does your 
furrowing, dirting, 
Hlas new ail-steel wheel, 


Planet Jr 
Double Whee? 


Hoe, Cultivator, 
Plow and Rake 


Great for the grower of garden crops from 
The plow opens furrows for 








USE A 


HARRIMAN 
Seed Dropper 


i Ask for our illustrated pam- 

phiet. In it are testimon- 
R,, ialsfrom peopla 

you know of. 


MFG. CO., Dept. 53 Harriman,Tenn, 


Cutawa 


Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 

(CLARK) disk harrows and plows. Writeus for 

free book,’ The Sol and Intensive oe 
The Outaway Harrow Compan 

997 Main Street Higganum, Dour, 


SAVES 
SEED 
Saves L 
Chopping * Ny 
INCREASES 

YIELD 


THE 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, — 


ee. FARM MACHINERY. 


RRR nnnennnnnnnnnnnnenmnnwnrnrnnnmm 
Saw milis, shingle mills, corn mills, water 

wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- 

Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. 


HELP WANTED. 
Agents Ww Yanted—To sell \ our waahers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. 


























Wanted—A _ sober, industrious, working 
farmer for small farm near city limits, 
Give references. Address Box 426, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Clerk Wanted—No_ tobacco, Farm’ boy 
preferred. Fair education necessary. Send 
references first letter. L. P. Woodard, R. 1, 
Wilson, N. C. 

Farmers Wanted—in the Alfalfa Center of 
the Southeast. Five cuttings per season, 
locai market. price $25 per ton. Write for 
bulletin. Soil adapted to all crops. Can rent 
or buy on easy terms. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Roc kK Hull, 5. C. 














~ Sal ‘sman—for high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacce Coa., 
Box T-23, Danville, Va. 

Wanted—A scientific as well as practical 
gardener to raise vegetables for the Georgia 
State Sanitarium. Population 4,000. Plenty 
of help furnished. Must be strictly moral 
and industrious Address Dr. L. M. Jones, 
Supt., Milledge ville, Ga, 











Wanted ‘at € Once—A married man to take 
charge of our farm. Must know how to 
manage and work one hundred boys; must 
be up-to-date and at the same time practi- 
cal. <A good proposition for the right kind 
of a man, Address the I: O. O. F. Home, 
Goldsboro, N. Cc. 

Wanted—By January Ist, an experienced 
poultryman; one with knowledge of garden- 
ing preferred. Must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of poultry raising; also dressing of 
meats. Must know how to feed and care 
for young stock, State salary, qualifica- 
tions and references first letter. Reynolds 
Farms, Route 2, Winston-Salem, N. C., 


| Pigs 
| ing. Rickshaven Farms, Saluda, N. C. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies, Cheapest place in South to buy. 
G A, Alexander Co., Harriston, Va 


PONI ES. 


Welsh and Shetland Ponies — High-class 
breeding stock a specialty. Children’s brok- 
en ponies, and youngsters. Montrose Pony 
Farm, Cartersville, Va. 

MULES. 

For Sale—One pair black mare mules, 

three years old next spring, weight, 750 each, 


well ae a price, $350. J. L. Fowler, Meb- 
ane, N. 























Ww anted—yYoung registered bird “dog, “‘point- 
er or setter, Write, naming price, to BE, B. 
Freeman, Dana, N. C. 








Two year old (castrat- 
ed). A bargain. First $20 takes them, J. 
Ll Cunningham, Kerrs Creek, Va. 





Two Shepherd Dog Pups for Sale—EHight 
months old, $6 each or will exchange for 
two good pigs. Address, J. N. Roberts, 
Lowell, N. ¢ 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Red Poll alves, Angora Kids, mi mworth 
All reg 


istered, and of highe st breed- 















Re giste red Poland Chinas and Large York- 
shires—Boars, bred sows, and pigs, cheap, 
considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 





We are now ready for our December dis- 
persion sale of sow pigs. We have 150, all 
of them bred by the best boars to be had in 
America: namely, Duroc-Jersey, Poland Chi- 
na, and Berkshire. The pigs by these boars 
are out of cross-bred Berkshire and Essex, 
3erkshire and Poland China, Berkshire and 
Tamworth and Yorkshire sows. We do not 
offer cross-bred boar pigs for breeding pur- 
poses; but for prolific mothers, these sow 
pigs cannot, be excelled. All vigorous; heal- 
thy, fat pigs weaned and eating soja beans, 
clover and alfalfa. They are worth the 
price for next year’s killers. , $5 f.o.b. Dra- 
per, N. C. Virginia-Carolina Cattle Asso- 
ciation, Spray, N. C. 


POULTRY. AND EGGS. 


PRD nnnnnnrnrnm PRADA AIA 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—$3 each, Address 
Alex Bailey, Sampit, S. C. 








White Indian Runner 


Buff Leghorn cockerels and pullets, $1.25 to 
, White Orpington Cockerels, 5 


Wade H, Cline " 











oirnann for sais. Toms weigh about 18 or 


first prize winning stock. Extra prize of $18 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
y Black Orpingtons, 
Games, Partridge | Rocks and Runner Ducks 


Harry Lee Hartiee, Mer., Dartington, 8. C. 


____ SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








© Plants—All varieties, $1 per 
oie A, WwW. Perry, Yonges Island, S. 


Frost-Proof Cabbage 





Plants—75 cents per 





_catbaee Plants—1,000, 


Libel perf our specialty. 
U nion Plant Co., Marshville, 





Piante-—iueee in 
$1 per 1,000. Frasier Plant Co., Kates- 





¥F ‘rost- nor a r “abbage 





For Success G come Cabbage, 
in Piedmont section, 





Farms, Lincolnton, 














Frost-proof Wakefic id, Succession, and oth- 





i Charleston Wakefield 


Cabbage Plants—T5¢e for 500; $1.25 for 1,000; 


Thomasville Baptist Orphan- 





POSITIONS WANTED. 
~Position Wanted as Overseer—To begin 
work January ist, 1914. Have farmed 15 
years; last three as overseer. Prefer Geor- 
gia, Florida or Alabama territory. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address, J. Q. Burton, 126 
Hancock Ave., Athens, Ga, 


LIVESTOCK. 

BERKSHIRES. 

Berkshire —_ cheap. Fairview Farm, 
Booneville, mC: ; 

For Sale—Berkshire | pigs, ‘and bred gilts. 
N. E. Hayes, Duprees, Va. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—$10 each or 
$165 pair. W. E. Boyles, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 


ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange for 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for = 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 






































Look!—Your money back if not satisfied. 
Male Berkshires from first prize winners, 
$15. White Holland toms, $4. White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels, $1. White African guinea 
cockerels, $1. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


DU ROC-JER EYS 


For | Sale—Prolific Duroc brood sows, Al- 
ways farrow 12 to 15 pigs. Service boars 
and pigs of different ages, at farmers’ prices. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 

ESSEX, 

Registered Essex sows, and gilts in far- 
row; service boars, and pigs. , Duroc sow 
in farrow, and pigs. Poland-China pigs and 
sow, bred. Registered Jersey bull and heif- 
ers. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Railway 
Horsepower, home-grown rye, one ten. J. Ey 
Coulter, Connc lly Springs, N. C. 


MULEFOOT. 


For Sale—Pure-bred ele-Maot wipe. J. 
H. Haskell, Yemassee, S. C 


POL AND CHIN 


“Poland China P igs for Sal 
Sparta, Tenn, 

































=S, Ss. Officer, 








SHEEP. 

25 Registered Hampshire Ewes, Bred— 
(Imported and home-bred), at only $12.50 
each in lots to suit purchaser. Were win- 
ners at 8 fairs in 1912. The best is the 
cheapest. Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, 
Virginia. 











HOLOT EEN. 
Rock Dairy Farm. 





Fine = 
Rocky Mount, N. 
“Holsteins” — ‘‘Beac iis Herd” offer 
pure-bred, registered Holsteins for sale, but 
not at scrub prices. D. S. Jones, Newport- 
news, Va, 











JERSEYS. 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS. 
Wantea— ‘about s ix months 
old. John Rich: sisae: Marshville, Route 3, 
North Carolina, 


























_HORSES. 
For Sale—Seven high-grade Percheron fil- 
Hes; sound, good colors, and well grown. 


Thos, R. Smith, Lincoln 
Registered i Stallions for Sale— 
Right kind, aed price; guaré anteed sure 


“Loudon Co., Va. 





foalers Chas, Nicodemus, Winchester, _va. 





ndrew, Registered Bay Stallion—é6 ye ars, 
hands, 1,150 pounds disposition per- 





fearless, prompt driver Sire Senator 
Axworthy, dams by Cecilian Chief and 
c F. Clay. Will please anyone wanting a 


fine horse they can use any and all the time, 
and a stallion bred right. One-half on time 
to suit. A medium sized bay mare; perfect 
road and race mare, game, fast, and lady 
broke. Some high-class fillies. One extra 
good jack colt, Harry L. Heiskell, Sweet- 
water, Tenn, 


Wanted — Fifty be a Leghorn Pullets. 
Drawer D, Raleigh, N. 


Ancona Cockerels and —pullete—$1 to $2 
each, J. R. McNairy, Lenoir, N. C. 


Plymouth Rock Cockerels for Sale—$1.50 
each. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C 


Buckeyes—Hundreds of grand birds for 
sale. W. G. _Spangle r, Route 8, Shelby, N. Cc 


~~ Forty Barred Rock Cockerels—Both mat- 
ings; barred to the skin. Parkin Scott, Ash- 
land, Va. 











E xtr: a “fine Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Western Slope Ranch, Route 2, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


“For Sale—30 Single Comb Black Minorca 
hens and pullets, $1 each. J. G. Hardin, 
Kingston, Tenn, ¥ 











Rose Comb Reds—Cockerels, pullets, ex- 
hibition and breeders. , N. V. Sanders, Route 
8, Gaffney, S. C. 





For the best blood in Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, write Walnut Grove Farm, D. lL. 
Neel, Manager, | Ww oodleaf, N. Cc. 





For ale—Good [Ww hite Orpington 1 pullets, 
from $250 pen, direct from Kellerstrass. W. 
J. Strickland, Katesville, N.. &, 

“Buff Orpingtons—W on, Raleigh, Charlotte, 
Columbia, For sale: cockerels, hens, pul- 
le ts. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


White Holland Turke ys—Large, farm- 
raised stock. Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, $12. 
None better. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


B or Sale—P ure-bred ‘Single C omb White 
Leghorn cockerels, $1 and $2 each, Miss 
L illie Hobgood, Route 4, tale ish, N. C 


















3est. “Mamn oth Bronze Turkeys. 3 
from 19 to 25-pound hens. Toms $7.50; 
Hens $4. Sunny side Farm, Jonesville, Va. 








“White Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2 
specials, diploma, and medal at 3 shows. 
Randolph Poultry F arm, | Ashe boro, LN. ws, 


Mapleton Farms are offering excelle nt 
White Leghorns, and Barred Rocks. Prices 
right, J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

“Whitedotteville’’ wins the blues in 1913: 
Raleigh, 3 firsts; Spartanburg, 3 firsts; 
by, 4 firsts. Hens and pullets for sale. Frank 
Hamrick, Shelby, mm. ©. 








Sie _ Seine 


Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 


_ Successor of ‘simpson. 





, andl sent know of any which 
will head as well. ieti i 


over 85 cents per Alfred Jouannet, 








For Sale—-A Limited Quantity of Selected, 
Pure Cleveland = Boll cotton seed. Latta 





~~ Reddinge’s” Select € Cotton — Biggest bolls, 


mation and prices by mail. 





Trice estten se ed. 





Manley’ s Sa Fruite r ¢ Jotton— 
40 bolls to pound—40 per 
, for prices, and $150 prize 


Gove rnme nt Impr ove ed 











» varieties listed; all seed from re- 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 





Bight Large, Well Developed, Pure-Bred 
Barred Rock cockerels—Twenty pullets and 
year-old hens, For quick sale, $1 each. J. 
L. Hill, Kernersville, =x. ©. 


Homer | pigeons, 60 cents. White Wyan- 
dotte, White and Brown Leghorn cockcrels, 
Buff Wyandottes, $1. Fine Jersey cows. 
Benbow Farms, Oak Ridge, N. C. 


February-Hatched Rose Comb Rhode Isl- 
and Red Cockerels—Beauties, $1.50 each. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15 after January Ist. Mrs. 
M. A. McFarland, Manchester, N. C 

Special Bargains—Single Comb White Or- 
pington and Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels Stock the best. Winners wherever 
shown. a ae heek, | Henderson, N. C, 














Stock For “Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, eu .strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. 








Shippe d on Approval—Single ¢ tomb b WwW hite 
Leghorns of quality; silver cup and blue rib- 
bon winners; cockerels from best mating, 
$2.50 to $10. Elm City Poultry Yards, Elm 
City, WN. C. 








Poultry Bargain—Pure white, 6, good w we eight, 
Kellerstrass strain White Orpington, March- 
hatched pullets, $1 each; hens, $1.50. Ready 
for winter “le E. C. Croxton, Heath 
Springs, S. Cc 

Great “Re due tion Sale of Breeders — To 
make room. Orpingtons, White, Black, Buff; 
White Wyandottes, Single Comb Reds, Run- 
ner Ducks. Woman’s College Poultry Farm, 
M« ridian, Miss. 





For Sale—Fine~ coc kerels, Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks, and Single Comb White Leg- 





| horns. Show and utility stock, $2, up. Send 


postal for prices and particulars. Sunny 
South Poultry Farm. Newton, N. C. 








Select Seed Corn—Edwin Gaines, Culpeper, 





Pecans—Finest varieties; budded. Get cat- 








ApPIS | sree 
Cureton Nurser- 














California Privet —- At 
Re zeeise Nursery Com- 


yeti FE & Son, | 





Je id “YS, “‘Goldsbor 0, 


























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber- 
muda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 
for $5. By mail, postage paid, 60c per 100 
Orders booked now for spring delivery of 
sweet potato plants. Catalog free. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 








“Steinheimer’s Clevel: land” © otton — Made 
738 pounds lint an acre, 1910; headed list 
in variety test, 1912, Georgia Experiment 
Station; $1.50 bushel. ‘‘Steinheimer’s Marl- 
boro Prolific’’ corn made big yields, '09, °10, 
’12, Georgia Station, $3 bushel. R, P., Stein: 
heimer, Brooks, Georgia. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PRR nner 
Piedmont Positions Guarantee $50 to $75 
start. Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, 
English, Music. , Scholarship sold on credit, 
Railroad fare from pcunh, Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va 





~ 








Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in, the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position, 








Mi SCELLANEOUS. 
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Oranges—Sweet; fresh from trees, stan- 
dard size box, two dollars. Jas. T. Holmes, 
Bartovy Fla, 









Graphophone—5b4 pieces of music. Value, 
$40; to quick buyer, $20. J. Y. Humphries, 
Woodsdale, N. @. 





Crushed — Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 

Let Us Ship You a Barrel of Nice Oysters 
fresh from the beds. Will keep three weeks, 
Three dollars and half per barrel. bi anid 
Latham, Be Ihaven, INS 




















For § Sale—Ne w Georgia cane syrup, in bar- 
rels of 33 gallons, at 35 cents per gallon, 
f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia, 


Ata Bargain—2 second-hand Chalmers; 4 
Ford's touring cars, and 1 runabout; 3 Max- 
wells runabouts, and 2 touring cars; 2 
Mitchell touring cars, and 1 E. M. F. tour- 
ing. All in good shape. Hup Motor Car 
Co., E. V. Gaskins, Agent, Windsor, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 
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__ Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C, 


~ Lots, Farms—5. R. MacKethan, 
ville, N. C. 


Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. W. H. Par- 
rish, Coats, N. C. 














Guilford County Farms for Sale. J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


<. Small Improved Cotton Farm—aAt a bar- 
gain. Box 293 Coats, N. C. 


Farms for Sale—I have a number of at- 
tractive propositions. Tell me just what is 
wanted. R. E. Prince, , Raleigh, N. 


For Sale—Seventy- five farms, located in 
eastern North Carolina. Write for circular. 
Joe A. Parker, Real Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 

For Sale—60-acre farm; 30 acres under 
cultivation, balance woodland. Excellent 
orchard land. On easy terms. E. B. Free- 

c, 














man, Dana, N. 





For Sale or Rent Cheap—8-room house, 
3 acres land, Chaires, Fla, Suitable for 
truck and poultry; boarders if desired. Out- 
nag fruit trees; high school. Frank 
P ‘owe lt, Mice rosuke e, Fla 





F ea oo Farm = Sale—2% miles west 
of the growing town of Star, on public road, 
and on main line Raleigh, Charlotte & 
Southern Railroad. Fine for growing apples. 
Sell che ap. m. Sturdivant, Star, N. ea 








“arms for Sale—If you want a farm to to 
raise grass, gr ain, stock, fruit or tobacco, 
buy from us. Chocolate soil with red sub- 
soil. Address, W. W. Barnes & Co., Land 
and Timber Age nts, Am«¢ lia Courthouse, _Vs a. 














Five-Acre Ve Ze table Farm—F lowing well 
irrigation. Half cultivated three seasons. 
Ready for planting. Close cash bargain, 
Must sell quick. Thomas Bates, Owner, San- 
ford, Fr lorida. 


Northern 
Blue Grass farm 
lonial est 
tion. If ir 
Land Agene 

244-Acre F¢ rm—100 in forest timber; in 
good neighborhood; 500 yards to _ school; 
two mail deliveries each day; 114 miles to 
female college. Can vacate on short notice. 
If interested, write W. B. Smith, Concord, 
N. C., Route 5. 








hay, grain, and 
s in Northern Virginia. Co- 
tes in this and the Tidewater sec- 
erested, ask for catalog. Allison 
Re mington, Va. 
















’ 


For Sale—500 acres, two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South c arolina. 








For Sale—In part or whole, 1,200 acres of 
land; well wooded, well watered, in Char- 
lotte County, Virginia, on Southern Rail- 
way. Station on land. Te tobacco, corn, 
grass and grain. Price, cheap, and easy 
terms, Address: Box No. "45, Richmond, Va. 

For Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State. 
Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to location and improvements, , Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions, For 
particulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 





Farms for Sale—To good white farmers, 
upon small cash payment—balance on long 
time. Fertile soil; level, stumped fields; 
healthful climate. Every month a growing 
month. Farmers’ Land, Loan and Title Co., 
311-12 Davis Exchange Bank Building, Al- 
bany, Georgia. 


Wa Aa 





1ted—Party to buy half interest, 12 





acres Papershell pecans, budded. Vill give 
possession of 19% acres now. Land rich. 


good dwelling and buildings for farm, 200 
yards from town of 1,800. Pure water; good 
society; fine school. TT. B. Duckett, Foun- 
tain Inn, S. C. 





For Sale—Farm containi 7 acres, two 
miles from Raleigh; well Sy "One- 
half sown in cover crops, balance in wood 
and timber. Residence, tenant houses and 


necessary outbuildings. Would lease to suit 
able party for long term, Jones, Drawer 
“p’’, Raleigh, N. C. 
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“Miss Mamselle. 
(Continued from page 5.) 
an’ he jist laff all day; an’ I fixe 
sich a Chris’mas dinner as ain’t neb- 


ber been seen at Debero Place 
] 


)) 


Long 

ite in de ebenin’ I[ sen’s ober to 
larse Darlin’tons atter sumpin’ but 
mos’ly to Know whuts goin’ on. The 
boy, whin he come back, say dat 
Miss Eblyn pow’ful sick wid de fe’ber 
an’ doan’ know nobody. I heer a 
li'l cry behind me an’ look back an’ 
dar wuz Miss Mamselle er hearin’ 
ebery word 

“She turn quick an’ go back in de 
room an’ come out wid her hat on. 
Marse Tom laff an’ ax her ef she 
gwine away. She say yes she must, 
an’ commenced to cry er li'l. Marse 
Tom ax her whut’s de trouble an’ she 
ax him if he doan ric’lect dat she 
done tole him she wuz jis er Chris’- 
mas gif’. He say yes. Den she say 
she jis married Marse Tom to hab 
one happy day in her life. She ain't 
got no fo’ks, she say, in de worl’ an’ 
she wanted dat one day, but she don’ 
make odders onhappy fur de res’ of 
dere libes—an’ dat she gwine away. 

“Den she appear lak she gwine ter 
fall. Marse Tom ketch her in his 
arms an’ ‘low dat she’s fainted—but 
I knows by her face dat Marse Tom’s 
Chris’mas gif’ gone away dis time 
nebber to come back 

“Dey laid her dere on de sofy an’ 
I went fur de doctor, but all he say 
wuz ‘heart failure,’ an’ ‘too late.’ 

“Marse Tom sat dere all night wid 
sich er look on his face as mos’ broke 
my ole heart in two. 

De nex’ mawnin’ her step-father, 
whut wuz er pirate, dey say. come to 
claim de body, but when he go in an 
see de look on Marse Tom’s face he 
jist slink out de do’ an® he aint neb- 
ber been seen sence. 

“Dey buried her ober dar in de 
li'l churehvard an’ atter dat fo’ks say 
dat Marse Tom gwine lost his min’ 
an’ hit sho’ do seem lak hit fur er 
time: den all his troubles slip away 
lak hit come. 

“Hit wuz de nex’ Chris’mas mawn- 
in’, a vear to a day, dat Marse Tom 
saddle Firefly an’ I ’low whar he 
gwine—straight to Miss Eblyn. He 
done go dar wid all his troubles from 
de time he fell off de top rail er de 
fence to de time he got wounded in de 
war—an’ I ‘low he gwine dar wid dis, 

“Tereckly atter dat dey wuz mar- 
ried an’ Miss Eblyn sho’ been er good 
wife—better dan de odder one,I reck- 
in, kase Miss Mamselle sho’ couldn’ 
stan’ no trouble, an’ Miss Eblyn lak 
er rock in de time ob er storm.”’ 


* 


HAT night [ sat long beneath the 

gay-sad smile of “Miss Mam- 
selle,”’ and every year, at the holiday 
season, there comes back to me the 
memory of the pathetic story: of the 
old Negro, as tender as the pathos 
that hovers over Devereaux Place on 
Christmas day. 
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Excellent Farm Mules, Tools, Wagon an 
All Feed—Located in Decatur County, near 
schools, hut s and town Good 
ings pasture | is vith fresl water 
‘ rtesiar 70 
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$ Ho S f1 
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t-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne (¢ inty, 
Miss For corn, cotton general farming 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
frui Elevated country Good water. $5 
to § per acre Term one-fourth cash, 
lit terms on balance For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil 
born, Seec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper 
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RALEIGH MARKETS. 


‘(Report Furnished by Barbse & Co.) 


D 


Cotton, 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


tepor Furnished by ¢ B. Gill & Co.) 





Flour—per barrei—whoiesale prices: 
zrades wie é $5.15 @ $5.6 
f grades ‘ . 4.404 
YO joa 
» 2 a ‘ i444 
) ton 22 50% 


Provisions, 
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Meats. 


surgar-cured 


SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 


The Cotton Record.) 
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NORFOLK COTTON. 
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Virginia 
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4 Address, KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. or Charlotte, N. C. 


. + rf 9 
Aili ED Gee 


Winter Opening §3,.“3"s3% Special Christmas Offer dag crete 


Write at once for the liberal Christmas Gift. You can save several dollars and get your 
business training at the largest and best equipped business school in the Carolinas. 











#3 $°7 80 COVERS THIS ROOF 





WITH SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING 


a quality ae water-tight Roofing, the 
P equal of well-known brands selling at one-third to one-half 
20x40 FOOT BARN ayo We sell direct to user, only one small profit added 
91 to factory cost; you save jobber’s, drummer’s and retailer’s 
124} FOOT RAFTERS profits. Spotless Rubber Roofing, not seconds nor enill ence, 
108 square feet to roll, with nails and cement. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. 1-Ply, 35 tbs., 78; 2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
55 Ibs., $1.34 per roll. Shipped quick from Richmond; 
little freight. Free Samples and Catalog. 

@& Shockoe Lane 
Opyinc. Richmond, 
Va. 





































McKay’s “S7eer” Roller Bearing Stalk Cutter 


A marvel of mechanical excellence. 
Has the most perfect and powerful 
dirt proof and lathe turned bearings 
ever used in a stalk cutter. 30 per 
cent lighter running and longer 
“life” for the machine. Cuts corn 
and cotton stalks better, cleaner and 
closer than others by competitive 
test. Weinvite such test to prove 
our claims. Write for full descriptive 
cireular free that tells all. 


The JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO. 
Dunn, N. C. Box 68 
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RICHMOND LIVESTOCK, 
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The Progressive Farmer’s Free Service 
Blank to Su 5scribers. 





To Our Readers: Thousands and thousands of farmers will be renewing 
their Progressive Farmer subscriptions these next two weeks. In this connection 
it has occured to us that we might arrange for a little extra service to many 
readers and also get their ideas for making The Progressive Farmer more useful 
to them. 

For this purpose we are therefore printing the following blank and shall be 


glad to have every reader fill it in, either in part or in full, and either with or 
| withouta renewal. Weshall be glad to send your name for the Bulletins mention- 


ed or to put you in touch with the organizations mentioned, without charge, if 
you will simply write your name in the blanks indicated. 


1. If you are not getting the bulletins of your State Department of 
Agriculture, and want them (free), write your name and address here: 
Name _____- 2 _... Address 


2. If you want your Board of Health to send you its free bulletins, fill 
in the following blank: 


Name Address 


3. If you have a boy you would like to enter in the Boys’ Corn Club 
work next year, write his name here and we will give it to the authorities 
(no membership fee or dues): 
fife! (| Address : 

4. Ifagirlfor the Canning Club (same conditions) write her name 
here: 

Name : Address : aioe 

5. If you are interested in the Farmers’ Union and would like to know 

more about it, write your name and address here: 


Name . Address . 
6. If your wife might be interested in organizing a club of ‘‘United 


| Farm Women’’ in your neighborhood, please write her name here: 


Name Address 

7. If you are in favor of reserving some neighborhoods exclusively 
for white ownership, and would like further free literature if issued, write 
your name here: 


Name ___- sac bisa bimips abstain ceasien Address 


8. What features of The Progressive Farmer do you like best? ____ 


9. What changes or additions to the paper do you think would make it 
more interesting or helpful to farmers and their families? 





Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 








Bac Ub ALB 

























































- Combined Rate for all (with circulation of 171,000) 











epee is the Season of the year when the breeders of 

purebred Poultry: are making their “matings’’ and 
getting ready for the egg trade. It is, too, the season 
when the farmers of the South begin to realize that 
Pee a a “mongrels” don’t pay for their keep and they are re- 
WHITE WYANDOTTES solving to buy purebreds for the coming year. 


Before long there will be a perfect stream of gold flowing into the pockets of the breeders of purebred poultry. 
Decide now to get your share. 





Copyright 
OnA 





S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 





This Poultry Special of January 31, will be brimful of valuable articleson the breeding, feeding, care and management 
of poultry and will be kept for reference by thousands of our readers. It will, too, go into the homesof a great many 
“City Lot” poultrymen and you will find it a great issue in which to sell your surplus eggs and even “baby chicks.” 

For the convenience of those who want to advertise in that or other issues of our paper we print below some 
examples of good advertisements and what they will cost in our paper. These are special low rates to breed- 
ers of poultry and livestock only and nobody else can get space at these low rates. 


ILLUSTRATIONS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


To those who send their reservations at once we can furnish some attractive cuts to illustrate their advertisements, without 
extra cost. Remember, however, it does not pay to crowd an advertisement and if you want a cut you must word your advertise- 
ment as briefly as possible. No use to list your “winnings,” etc. Our readers know we won’t take a fake advertisement and a 
simple statement of what you have for sale is sufficient. 


THERE’S NO TIME TO LOSE. 


To prepare an advertisement takes time. Don’t, therefore, put off writing us. Those coming first will get best attention and the 
use of what few illustrations we have. If you feel that you can’t write an advertisement, tell us what you have for sale, what you 
want to spend in advertising, leave it to us and we will do our utmost to make it pay you. 


Raleigh Edition (80,000 circulation) (covering Virginia, Carolinas, Georgia and Florida) $3.00 per inch; Classified, 4 cents per word. 
Memphis Edition (75,000 circulation) (covering Mississippi, Alabama, Tenn. and Ark.) 2.50 per inch; Classified, 4 cents per word. 
Dallas Edition (16,000 circulation) (covering Louisiana and Texas) . . . . . . . 1.00 per inch; Classified, 2 cents per word. 


a ae ee ee . $6.50 per inch; 10 cents per word. 
Cash must accompany all orders for our Classified page. If these rates seem high, figure what it would cost in postal cards to write to that many people. 


IN DIAN 
ruuner DUCKS 
The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAR’S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian. Miss. 








PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
Leghorns, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March Ist. 
A few choice Cockerels, $3.00 each. Premiums won at Lynch- 
burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: White Wyandottes ist 
cock, 3rd and 4th hen; 3rd cockerel; ist pullet; 2nd and 4th 
* pen; also, special for best display. White Leghorns 1st cock, 
-” 2nd pen. 
> 75 Berkshire pigs; also a few young boars and gilts. Being 

bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full particulars. 


One of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Poultry Plants In the South. 


IGLOE FARM, | ® €: #4000cK, manager, 


(This is 4 inches, 2 inches across 2 columns) 





(This is % inch, single column) 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From the finest strains of W. 
P. Rocks, B. P. Rocks, S. 
L. Wyandottes, White Leg- 
horns. Buff Orpingtons. 





























GRAND VIEW FARM, MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 


‘This is 17 inches single column) piece a: ane Raleee on ay ele rane 
hae lenty of size. They shou e on range by Jan- 
ae uae | S. ¢. Buff Leghorns uary 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Place order 
| | now. Have 40 head of these fine turkeys. 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 
THE GREAT GENERAL PURPOSE FOWL Sired by a son of Star Value. One young boar vende 


| for service. Younger stock of both sexes. Order be- 
fore they’re gone. 





























An advertisement this size (fifteen words) in Great Prize Winners and D. M. RENCHER, 
our classified department will cost 60c for H 1, 2 M Bi d 
each insertion eavy Layers. My birds (This is 1 inch single column) 


Have Wonat All the'Great 
Shows of the South. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SPECIAL STOCK SALE 
NOW ON. 


B. A. STOREY 


(This is 2 inches single column) 











Send in YOUR order and copy today, being SURE it reaches us NOT LATER 
than JANUARY 21st. Anything received AFTER that time cannot catch 
issue of January 31st. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. 
‘The Only Standard Farm Paper in the South.’’ 





S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 























